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How did Unitarianism ‘get that way’? Must 
reading on a period of intellectual excitement 


SOCINIANISM IN SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ENGLAND. By H. John McLachlan. 
Oxford University Press. $5. 


This book contains all that Unitarians 
ought to know, and very few do, about their 
-Polish-English ancestry! This is a stirring 
account of the struggles of independent 
minds to search the scriptures for the original 
gospel of Jesus and free Christianity from 
the accumulation of dogmas which obscured 
it. What they found came to be known as 
Unitarianism. It must be remembered that 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to 
the middle of the seventeenth, the greatest 
excitement in life was inquiry, which resulted 
in a complete transformation of human 
thought. We were born of that excitement 
with the birth of Faustus Socinus in 1539. 


Refugee from the Inquisition, Socinus and 
his insights flowered in hospitable Poland, 
until his followers were scattered by the 
Jesuits. In a sense we should be thankful 
for this scattering. It resulted in the more 
potent effect of Socinianism on Holland and 
England. Dr. McLachlan uncovers a for- 


gotton but amazing influence of Socinianism 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It will surprise modern Unitarians to learn 
that the Church of England of that day was 
more hospitable to Socinian ideas than were 
the rigid, intolerant, non-conformist sects, 
and were in large measure the influence be- 
hind the Latitudinarian movement in that 
Church. 

The story of Socinianism in 17th century 
England is largely biography because, as 
the author states, “standing outside the pro- 
tection of the law, Socinian-Unitarians were 
unable to form any lasting organization.” But 
what bold, courageous and inspiring biog- 
raphy it is — biography of men burned at the 
stake, imprisoned, driven into exile! It is a 
pity that modern Unitarians, who are so 
familiar with early Christian martyrs, are not 
familiar with the names, for example, of the 
eight anti-trinitarians burned between 1548 
and 1612, or those who suffered imprison- 
ment, down through “the father of English 
Unitarianism,” John Bidle (1616-62) who, 
in and out of prison over a considerable 
number of years, finally died in jail. 


Religion in expanding America... 


THE 


| PURITAN HERITAGE 


by George Stephenson 


The growth of Unitarianism in the United States is 


described in George Stephenson’s book. This colorful, yet 


scholarly work traces the European background, the begin- 


nings of religious life in colorrial New England, the rise of 


denominations, and the spread of mass movements like the 


Bible societies and the temperance leagues. An illuminating 


' study of men, movements, and events, of interest to students 


of church history, historians, sociologists, and followers of 


American cultural life. 


$3.50 at 


all bookstores 
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The biographies of all the early Christians 
are vividly written: such men as Lord Falk- 
land; the Anglican divines, Chillingworth 
and Hales; the Cambridge Platonists, Which- 
cote and Henry More; the Oxford Socinians, 
Webberly and Lushington. The influence 
of Socinianism on John Locke and Sir Isaac 
Newton is made evident. Said the latter of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, “Let them make 
good sense of it who can, for my part I can 
make none.” 


Lest it be thought, however, that the “Un- 
Godding of Jesus Christ,” and other theo- 
logical contentions constituting a body of 
doctrine, be the chief contributions of the 
Socinians, our author emphasizes they de- 
note “a movement of the human mind and 
will whose main characteristic is attachment 
to principles rather than doctrines, the prin- 
ciples of freedom, reason, and tolerance in 
religion. They contended for freedom of 
thought and worship, defended the rights of 
reason, and strove for peace and unity within 
the Christian Church.” Thus they helped 
to pave the way for the “Age of Reason.” 


Dr. H. John McLachlan is tutor and 
librarian of Manchester College, Oxford 
(Unitarian) and son of the former head of 
the Unitarian College in Manchester. He 
has produced a study of amazing scholarship 
as the footnotes on nearly every page testify. 
We are indebted to him for what may well 
prove the definitive work on the English be- 
ginnings of the free faith we enjoy. It should 
be an object of study for all those who wish 
to be intelligent about how Unitarianism 
“got that way,” and draw the inspiration 
which flows from the bold inquiring minds 
and personal sacrifices of the pioneers of 
rational religion. JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


Gothic Marvels 


CATHEDRALS AND HOW THEY WERE 
BUILT. By D. H. S. Cranage. Cambridge 
University Press. $2.50. 


The author has given us a choice insight 
into the construction problems of the most 
impressive cathedral architecture through- 
out the ages; into which communities of 
people have poured their creative idealistic 
aspirations and life-blood. 

This well illustrated volume of sixty odd 
pages is extremely interesting in its pres- 
entation of the transition from the massive 
Romanesque arches and Byzantine domical 
mosques to the lofty and inspiring Gothic 
masterpieces of sanctuary art. 


One is intrigued by the structural sinues 
which support the roofs and the intervening 
spaces which have been increasingly filled 
by glass so as to make available more light 
and cheer; the study of pressures; buttress 
design; foundation expansiveness; and the 
grouting of disintegrating walls. 

These structural marvels, antidating the 
steel age, largely substitute colorful glass 
and painting in oil for the mosaics of the 
temples in the Orient. 

FRANCIS C, SCHLATER 
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‘Autobiographic story of a venturesome life’ 


THE PREACHER AND Il. By Charles 
Francis Potter. Crown Publishers, Inc. New 
York. $4.00. 


Charles Francis Potter’s most recent book, 
The Preacher and I, is a well-written and 
colorful autobiographical story of a venture- 
some life, interestingly and courageously 
lived. The story moves from the thoughts 
and experiences of a young fundamentalist 
Baptist preacher to the reasoned faith and 
vigorous action of an apostle of advanced 
Humanism. 


The chapter on the Straton-Potter De- 
bates and on the Scopes Trial in Dayton, 
Tennessee are of permanent significance. 
The record of Dr. Potter’s struggles with 
Boards of Trustees and individual persons 
is told with a maximum of objectivity. There 
were difficulties, or at least misunderstand- 
ings, with Boards of Trustees, and these 
are discussed with frankness and fairness. 
Dr. Potter’s difficulties with the Church of 
the Divine Paternity in New York was ap- 


parently his most distressing experience, 
and his experience with the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church of New York was his most 
satisfying and successful pastorate. His ex- 
perience with Antioch College and with its 
President, Arthur E. Morgan, is discussed in 
some detail. His chapter entitled, “I See 
a Man Electrocuted,” is a powerful argu- 
ment against capital punishment. His pion- 
eering work in behalf of Birth Control, Eu- 
thanasia, and other social causes makes 
inspiring reading. 

As a lecturer and author, Dr. Potter has 
had wide contacts with persons and events. 
The sidelights on many important person- 
alities of our time are revealing and instruc- 
tive. The record shows Dr. Potter as a man 
of vision and action, of courage and daring, 
and a man who is willing to follow the in- 
quiring method of science wherever it leads 
without regard to prejudices and taboos. No 
doubt the years ahead will add other chap- 
ters to an already full and fruitful life. 

CURTIS W. REESE 


Comrades in Boston . 


I LED 8 LIVES: CITIZEN, “COMMU. 
NIST,” COUNTERSPY. By Herbert A. Phil- 
brick. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


Boston in the 1940s was one of the 
secondary targets of the Soviet conspiracy in 
the U. S. It did not offer the rich prizes of 
New York, Washington, Los Angeles, De- 
troit. But Boston had enough to offer the 
Soviets to lead to a major infiltration pro- 
gram. The author was in the thick of it — 
first as a “Baptist youth leader” in the outer 
fringes of the red web, and later as a trusted 
comrade in the center. And all the time he 
kept a stream of reports and photographs 
going to the F. B. I. Few men are called 
upon in peacetime to risk their necks (as 
Philbrick surely did) to enable the rest of 
us to identify those who are sworn to sell 
us out to a genocidal tyranny. Philbrick 
was given this call, and quietly did his duty. 


The book is a restrained description of 
part of what the author has seen and heard 
while inside the Moscow-directed con- 
spiracy. Philbrick identifies one former 
(January 1943 to April 1945) employee of a 
Unitarian organization — Martha Fletcher, a 
“youth leader”— as chairman of his “pro- 
cell” and “a fiery campaigner for the Pro- 
gressive party.”® There’s an illuminating 
footnote to politics here: “. . . she raged 
against Henry Wallace as a social reformer 
and an idle dreamer—another example of 
party duplicity in politics. The Com- 
munists, and even Martha, were supporting 
the Wallace campaign in the open, while 
deriding him behind his back. Martha raged 
against the ‘liberals,’ the ‘privileged workers,’ 
and the ‘petty bourgeoisie’ who stress class 


* There is a serious error in dates here. 
Mrs. Fletcher was not connected with 
American Unitarian Youth at the time of 
the Wallace campaign (1948). 


collaboration and object to revolutionary 
struggle.” 

Recommended reading for everyone — 
from whip-cracking rightists to Stalin- 
can-do-no-evil extremists — is Appendix II, 
“The Communist and the Liberal.” (See 
page 20 of this issue of The Register.) It is 
an indication of the fundamental decency 
and enlightenment of this young man. Prob- 
ably .an effort to exploit the revelations in 
this book will be made by certain rightist 
politicians who are bent on_ subverting 
America’s traditional liberties. That is the 
weapon delivered into the hands of vicious 
men, not by Philbrick, but by the comrades. 
However, no enemy of freedom of whatever 
political color can honestly sign his name to 
Philbrick’s perceptive and clean-cut state- 


‘ment of liberalism in this important appen- 


dix. Parenthetically, this reviewer ventures 
the estimate that 99.99 per cent of all Uni- 
tarians can honestly sign it. 


The present review, based on an advance 
copy, is written several days before the 
publication of the book. It is safe to predict 
that by the time this review appears in print 
Philbrick will be the target of an extensive 
name-calling campaign — with terms such as 
“snoop” and “Judas” pitched by the shovel- 
fuls. It will be profitable to divide the name- 
callers into two categories: (1) sincere de- 
fenders of democracy who recoil from the 
unpleasantnesses of the mid-20th century, 
and (2) those who themselves are snoops for 
a foreign dictatorship and Judases toward 
their own republic. People in both cate- 
gories 1 and 2 are grateful that their prop- 
erty is protected by police-department in- 
formers who circulate in the criminal under- 
world. The rest of us can be grateful that 
our freedoms are protected by a Philbrick 
who circulates in the Soviet’s criminal under- 
world in our midst. 

M. A. 
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A small Iranian boy looks on in fascina- 
tion as Dr. Erick Warburg, professor of 
medicine at the University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, applies his stethoscope. This 
clinical conference at Pahlevi Hospital, 
Teheran, occurred during the recent medical 
teaching mission to Israel and Iran, spon- 
sored jointly by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee and the World Health Organization. 
Dr. Warburg was one of 14 American and 
European doctors in the mission. 
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‘Sheer, dazzling sanity’ 
EXPLORATIONS IN ALTRUISTIC LOVE 
AND BEHAVIOR. Edited by Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. Boston: Beacon Press. $4. 


This book is so important, at least in its 
implications, that one hesitates to describe 
it in the language it merits for fear of sound- 
ing a little absurd. 


To say that there is currently going on at 
Harvard a research project whose develop- 
ing insights and discoveries may rival in 
significance the pioneering work of Freud, 
sounds too extreme to be credible. And yet 
it is not hyperbole to say that if the Har- 
vard Research Center in Altruistic Integra- 
tion and Creativity can successfully answer 
the questions it has set for itself—and if 
those answers can be implemented in society 
—we may well be pointed toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of our disintegrating 
civilization. (Whether or not we will heed 
the answers is, of course, another question. ) 


The thesis of the project is certainly sim- 
ple enough, at least in its statement—that 
the only force in the world today that can 
save us from Apocalyptic destruction is the 
power of creative love. Religion has said 
this for centuries, intelligent men have al- 
ways known it, yet, oddly enough, the idea 
has rarely been studied from a pragmatic, 
scientific point of view. What is altruistic 
love in its many aspects—religious, ethical, 
philosophical, mathematical, biological, psy- 
chiatric, sociocultural, etc? How can this 


love-energy be produced, accumulated 
and circulated? How can we _ achieve 
the maximum of love and_ creative 


mutuality in human relationships? These 
are the startlingly different questions the 
project is asking. Their implications for 
society are staggering to contemplate and 
are bright with a holy light in the darkness 
of our time. 


Pitirim A. Sorokin, world-famous sociol- 
ogist who is director of the Research Center, 
has edited this present volume. It is a 
symposium by Sorokin, M. F. Ashley Mon- 
tagu, Gordon W. Allport, J. B. Rhine, 
F, S. C. Northrup and others whose pri- 
mary purpose is to delineate the manifold- 
ness of altruistic love. The many-sidedness 
of their approach is fascinating. Here is a 
mathematical theory of altruistic behavior; 
notes on what parapsychology and _ extra- 
sensory perception can tell us about the sub- 
ject; and of course much that is edifying 
from the biologists and psychiatrists. Soro- 
kin’s long introductory chapter is especially 
impressive in the richness and depth of its 
scholarship and in the enormous range of 
its inquiry. 

Parenthetically, it is worth noting that 
this. book brings up some powerful reserves 
for the liberal cause in its battle against 
the man-disparaging religious forces of our 
time. For the inferences of this study—what 
man could be if his capacities for love were 
properly developed—are gloriously affirma- 
tive. 


I do not think there has been a research 
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project like this before. What impresses one 
about it are not only its implications, but 
the sheer, dazzling sanity of the whole thing. 
That there has not been such a project be- 
fore is only a measure of our immaturity and 
of the distance we have still to travel. 
WALDEMAR ARGOW 


QONQLAANAKLNONANANLAAARNAARAAANH HAS 


Lay Reader’s 
Bookshelf 


QAOLQALALHAONQAKRLNAARAHAAAAAKRARA ODS 


Biography, it seems to me, is a superior 
form of detective writing. Consider the 
amount of digging into past records neces- 
sary to produce great biography and histori- 
cal writing! Detective stories with a differ- 
ence: this new historical writing succeeds in 
bringing its characters to life! 

The Bookshelf has invited as guest re- 
viewer, the Rey. Arnold Crompton who has 
performed the prodigious undertaking of 
reading consecutively the four volumes of 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s biography of 
Washington. Mr. Crompton, author of 
APOSTLE OF LIBERTY (Beacon Press, 
1950, $1.75), is minister of the Oakland 
(California) Unitarian church and_presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Starr 
King School for the Ministry. For the past 
two years he has been vice-president of the 
Pacific Coast Section of the American 
Society of Church History. He was recently 
elected a member of Phi Alpha Theta, na- 
tional honorary history fraternity, in recog- 
nition of “Conspicuous attainments and 
scholarship in the field of history,”—to list 
only his specific qualifications for bringing 
our readers the essence of Freeman’s great 
biography. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


‘Animated marble statue’ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. A biography by 
Douglas Southall Freeman. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons.(4 volumes $30.00.) 


Of all our first-rank American historical 
figures George Washington, in the minds of 
many people, comes the closest to being an 
animated marble statue. He seems great- 
ness void of humanity. We do not have the 
warm feeling for him that we have for 
Abraham Lincoln or Robert E. Lee. He 
appears to dwell in a world apart even from 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. His is 
the substance of which gods are made. 

To the modern historian the figure of 
George Washington has presented an ex- 
tremely tempting yet difficult challenge: 
What was the nature of the human Wash- 
ington? Most scholars chose easier ques- 
tions to answer. Douglas Southall Free- 
man, who earlier wrote R. E. Lee and Lee’s 
Lieutenants, followed the temptation. 

With four of the projected six volumes of 
his life of George Washington now pub- 


lished, he has proved himself to be one of 
America’s truly great biographers. What is 
more, he has succeeded in drawing forth 
from the massive source materials the human 
being who was George Washington. 


The four volumes themselves are a monu- 
mental tribute to the science of historical re- 
search as it has matured in the United States. 
Mr. Freeman writes from facts and facts 
alone. Legends and all questionable _ma- 
terials are ruthlessly excluded. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of footnotes document the 
text, offering interpretations of by-gone 
habits and customs, explaining the author’s 
decisions, and citing the sources of his ma- 
terial. With these notes Mr. Freeman takes 
the reader into his confidence concerning the 
problems in telling the life of Washington. 


“Young Washington” is the subject of the 
first two volumes. Mr. Freeman begins 
with a fine sociological study of the develop- 
ment of the colony of Virginia, paying par- 
ticular attention to the rise of the landed 
class into which George Washington was 
born. Then Mr. Freeman retraces the years 
through the fortunes of the Washington 
family itself. After describing the birth and 
earliest years of George, he breaks his narra- 
tive to present in detail the society and in- 
stitutions of Virginia in the 1740’s. Char- 
acteristically, in a footnote he warns the 
reader who likes unbroken narrative and 
suggests what pages to skip! The setting 
complete, Mr. Freeman resumes his story 
of George Washington. 


The young George Washington who 
moves through these volumes is very am- 
bitious. Land poor by inheritance, he strug- 
gles for the social position to which he is 
entitled by birth. Strict in self-discipline, 
harsh with men under him, deferential to 
those in authority, ready to quit when his 
own “authority” is questioned, fierce in his 
ability to drive himself to the point of ex- 
haustion, quick to learn, the young George 
Washington appears as a person as easily 
disliked as liked. 

“Planter and Patriot,” the third volume, 
shows the virtue of patience being cultivated 
in the everyday affairs of plantation respon- 
sibility. The very ambitious youth turns 
into an even-tempered man, partly because 
his ambitions have been achieved. As the 
affairs of the colonies in relation to the 
Mother country become ominous, Mr. Free- 
man shows the making of the mind of the 
patriot. Washington at the First Continen- 
tal Congress is a man who listens and thinks 
much and says hardly anything. By June 
15, 1775, he was the choice for Commander- 
in-Chief of the colonial forces. Mr. Free- 
man gives considerable space to the discus- 
sion of the qualifications for such leadership 
of a man whose military experience con- 
sisted of a five-year command of a small 
Virginia regiment some sixteen years before! 

As well as being a literary masterpiece in 
which high drama is reached, the many 
maps and illustrations which fill these books, 
the fine appendices (especially that on the 
Fairfax Grant), and the full bibliographical 
notes, make these books invaluable reference 


_works on an important period of American 


history, as well as a literary masterpiece. 
ARNOLD CROMPTON 


Pawns instead of people 
COLLISION OF EAST AND WEST. By 
Herrymon Maurer. Henry Regnery. $4.50. 


If men can and should learn from his- 
tory, Herrymon Maurer’s thoughtful and 
discerning survey of the present debacle in 
East Asia deserves widest reading and in- 
telligent consideration. Exceptionally well- 
written with a fine Quaker sense of objec- 
tivity before the facts, combined with deep 
human sympathy and compassion, by a 
man who knows the Far East well, it is ad- 
mirably documented and prefaced with an 
introduction by Dr. Hu Shih, the eminent 
liberal Chinese philosopher. 


First presenting in broad perceptive 
strokes the basic cultural patterns which 
nurtured contemporary China and Japan, 
and the early conflicts in their meeting with 
the West, Mr. Maurer then examines in de- 
tail what transpired in the “four-cornered 
war” involving China and Japan, Russia 
and America in the ten explosive years lead- 
ing to 1947, “the point of no return.” 


Mr. Maurer’s purpose is to understand 
just why the West (and especially America ) 
failed so miserably in the Far East. Re- 
porting our record during this tragic decade, 
when China ceased to be a friend and be- 
came instead an ally, is to chronicle a rec- 
ord of successive failure, “the failure of 
well-intentioned men to reach any inward 
understanding of each other” or themselves, 
a failure to secure and utilize our “reser- 
voir of good will,” to do for the peoples of 
East Asia “what they were ready to have 
done,” a failure to implement our gospel 
“of peace, freedom and plenty.” 


The root of the failure was moral. It lay 
in blindness to the moral law which we 
could have learned from Christian ethics, 
Kantian philosophy or Taoist teaching. 
Rather than dealing with the Chinese, the 
Koreans, and later the Japanese, as nations 
in their own right, on a basis of mutuality 
and reciprocation; rather than obeying the 
Categorical Imperative that every man is to 
be regarded as an end in himself and never 
as a mere means, our policy-makers con- 
tinually regarded these peoples as mere 
pawns whose value and proper function lay 
only in relation to our own, at the time, 
confused reaction toward Soviet expansion. 


The result, clearly seen, is that the de- 
veloping cultural conflict has exploded and 
threatens to engulf the world, Eastern, Rus- 
sian, and Western, in a total conflagration; 
and in the process we largely frustrated 
democratic development, subverted and 
libelled our friends and prepared the way 
for our opponents. 


The collision of cultures, in the making 
for 300-odd years, and now in process of 
explosion, could have been avoided, had we 
but sought to understand. And in this there 
is hope. for the future, for despite the great 
differences in form, there is, between cul- 
tures of East and West, “a basic unity” 
arising out of “a common ground of expe- 
rience, 


CHARLES M. SHEROVER 
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“Therefore, to summarize, let me again 
emphasize that we have nothing to fear 
but fear itself—oops!” 


‘The World Civil War’ 


THE LIFE WE PRIZE. By Elton True- 
blood. Harpers. $2.50. 


This book raises the great question that 
engages the mind of thinking people —“Can 
America meet the challenge of communism?” 
The answer that Dr. Trueblood undertakes 
to bring home to us is this —“Only if we 
understand our own way of life.” Simply to 
condemn communism is not enough; we 
must point out a better way, a better way 
of life than the communist can produce, and 
—something still more difficult—a frank 
confession that we have not lived up to our 
American ideals. As a consequence, other 
nations have lost confidence in us, and our 
own people have lost faith in the genius of 
our own culture. “We must,” says the 
author of the book, “if we are to survive, 
promote a better way. This book is my 
attempt to describe one such way, the way 
which lies at the heart of all our confused 
striving in the life of the West.” 


“The World Civil War” is a chapter that 
describes a crisis which is not just local or 
national — but world-wide. The whole earth 
is shaken and humanity faces something far 
worse than military reverses. There is a 
shattering of faith. There is not only a 
shift in the balance of power; there “is a 
shift in the balance of moral prestige.” The 
recovery of that moral prestige is the prob- 
lem under consideration. 


In his final chapter, Dr. Trueblood adds to 
his account of the moral structure of the life 
of the West a consideration of a basic 
faith, for without reference to religion there 
can be no adequate understanding of “the 
life we prize.” 


The book is packed with vital interest, 
with problems that must be faced unless the 
world be doomed, and, more happily, with 
an optimism that still keeps faith with God 
and man. The reviewer confesses that he 
has been profoundly moved by the message 


‘of the book, and he unhesitatingly com- 


mends it to all who are willing to seek an 
understanding of present world problems in 
the light of the highest moral and religious 
meanings. 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


All things to all men 


MAN WAS MEANT TO BE FREE. Se- 
lected statements of Harold E. Stassen. 
Edited by Amos J. Peaslee, Doubleday. 
$3.50. 


Here is a selection of speeches and writ- 
ings of Harold E. Stassen, politician, edu- 
cator and churchman. One who reads the 
book may wonder what the title has to do 
with the contents, for on this record Mr. 
Stassen is all things to all men with fair 
success, rather than a man seriously con- 
cerned with human freedom. His precocious 
career is more revealing of our culture than 
of Mr. Stassen’s possible ideals. 


If you have time on your hands go 
through this volume and follow the trail of 
one to whom liberals looked for leadership 
in 1945 at the outset of the UN in San Fran- 
cisco. See him address the National Council 
for a Permanent FEPC in 1946 without 
committing himself for or against FEPC. 
Read his tribute to “the great principle of 
states’ rights” in Florida in 1947. 


Happily for Mr. Stassen his more recent 
utterances (say his Budenz-like charges in 
Senate Committee) are not included in this 
volume. Unhappily for him his conversa- 
tion with Premier Stalin in 1947 is. Per- 
haps the logic of his opportunism here will 
catch him if he again expresses presidential 
hopes, for one does not with impunity 
grant the possibility of peaceful co-existence 
of the US and the USSR-—that is, if he 
means to get anywhere politically. 


The book is handily gotten up with a brief 
list of contemporary headlines preceding 
each of Mr. Stassen’s statements. 

JOHN EVANS 
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OPEN FORUM 


The danger of Unitarian jingoism 


To Register Readers: 


It seems that no few Unitarians are, of 
late, thinking and talking about Unitarian- 
ism as the American religion, and/or Uni- 
tarianism as the real religion of democracy. 
Perhaps I am tilting with windmills in this 
instance and perhaps the fears expressed 
below are unfounded —if so I would be 
pleased to be appraised of the fact by the 
actions of Unitarians in general. 


It seems to me that the most obvious 
danger in setting Unitarianism up as the 
American religion is that by so allying our- 
selves with the social, political and economic 
powers that be, our ethically inspired criti- 
cism of the status quo will be neither as 
penetrating nor as bipartisan as it would 
otherwise. It appears further that we give 
aid and comfort of the most subtle sort to 
a church-backed nationalism, regardless of 
what our explicit intent may be. National- 
ism is certainly more threatening to peaceful 
and free human life than any other “thing” 
for which men fight. Should not Unitarian- 
ism be asking about and seeking for ways 
to bridge the bounds of nation-state, rather 


than trying to pose as something history 
shows it not to be? 

Secondly, any Unitarian who sets his reli- 
gion up as the American religion is open to 
criticism on his own grounds, since there is, 
as I understand it, no Unitarian religion, 
but only a method of seeking religious 
truth. If Unitarianism is to be the religion 
of America we'd better get to work quickly 
and formulate our nice pleasant orthodox 
system of beliefs, so that everyone will 
know what category holds the being calling 
himself Unitarian. In short it seems to be 
true that we are not quite taking our own 
religious ideology seriously when we pro- 
pose to teach the American religion. Maybe 
the best thing to do would be to pick one 
Unitarian at random, shoot all the rest, and 
then let the one remaining expositor of our 
“faith” teach Americans what their religion 
is. 

The last several issues of the ministers’ 
packet brought me the information upon 
which I quite tenuously base these observa- 
tions —if I've gone too wide of the truth, 
naturally I will stand corrected. - 

PAUL E. KILLINGER, Arlington, Mass. 


Spiritual nostalgia 
To Register Readers: 

The visitor arriving in Ankara drives 
along a four-lane boulevard downtown into 
the new city which flourishes in the bare 
steppes. There, at the left hand side of 
this boulevard, he will see a big, modern 
building which bears on its stony facade 
these words: “The truest leader in life is 
science—Ataturk.” 


That building houses the Social Sciences 
Faculties of the University of Ankara, 
erected by the founder of the New Turkey, 
Kemal Ataturk. 


The ever-evolving dynamic feature of 
human life could hardly be illustrated as 
eloquently in history as it was in the life 
of the Turkish Republic during the last 
25 years. 


It is not because of chance or misfortune 
that this new and vital country has no temple 
now: the founders of the Republic have 
deliberately cut all the bonds that keep 
the people in material and spiritual stagna- 
tion. This heroic operation needed a period 
of convalescence which is still lasting. But 
according to the Operator’s project, it should 
have given place to a reformation in reli- 
gious institutions before “the 40’s.” The 
Operator faded away before he could com- 
plete the project and a new world conflict 
kept considerations in that line aside. In 
fact, the spiritual vacuum in the life of the 
people is still there, tormenting all the sen- 
sitive people consciously or unconsciously 
and, as one may hope, the liberals of the 
free countries as well. 


Spiritual homesickness is a universal diag- 
nosis in the world today. But in Turkey 
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it has an altogether different meaning in a 
historical culture scale. A new generation 
has grown up in accordance with the prin- 
ciple engraved at the frontbulk of the new 
University, 

Here comes a challenge to all men of 
good will, very promising for the future of 
free men in the world; and the Unitarian 
tradition has the comprehension, patience 
and tact which is needed here. 

May I try to indicate some difficulties I 
can see? 


1) A fear of having lost the roots of an old 
tradition is comprehensible. 

2) Lack of opportunities to have a better 
comprehension of Christian tenets. 

3) The talent of organization is not highly 
developed. To organize clubs, groups 
or societies with religious purposes was 
prohibited at the beginning of the 
Republic in order to outlaw all reli- 
gious fanatical and reactionary move- 
ments. 

4) Nostalgia might find refuge in the 
stagnant past. 

5) The common man remains indifferent. 

6) Although granted by constitution, reli- 
gious liberty has not yet been put in 
practice. 

7) Lack of trained ministerial personnel. 
The theological faculty was reopened 
just two years ago. 

In spite of all these difficulties, Turkey 
must and shall have a reformation in her 
religious institutions. Turkey said “good- 
bye” to the East thirty years ago. 

She has succeeded in her attempt to break 
completely with the East and become a 
thoroughly Western state. We are rewarded 
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“Our new church building insurance 
covers everything but floods, lightning, 
and acts of God.” 


for our achievement with full membership 
in the Atlantic Community. Thus, the bitter 
feeling of being left to the East in spite of 
all our achievements, sacrifices and good will 
is eliminated. This happy result brings us 
new courage and larger responsibilities. We 
must overcome the differences still existing 
between Western friends in both economic 
and social domains in the shortest possible 
time, and we can do that better as a mem- 
ber of the Atlantic civilization. 

There seems to be a deeper truth in the 
last two verses of the prologue to Kipling’s 
“The Ballade of the West and the East,” as 
personified in today’s Turkey: 

“But there is neither East nor West Border, 

no Breed, no Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 

though they come from the ends of the 
earth.” 


And may I conclude: “ “His truth is march- 


TURHAN IskiT, Ankara, Turkey 


Needed: Pioneers! 
To Register Readers: 


The letter “Low Unitarian Birthrate” ap- 
pearing in the January Christian Register 
contains much food for thought. But why 
does not the writer of the letter give some 
really constructive solution to the problem 
—such as a program of planned marriage 
and parenthood in the colleges together with 
economic aids of a cooperative character, 
administered by the students themselves as 
part of their curriculum; for example, long- 
term credit unions to defray expenses of 
large families among undergraduates. 


I should be glad to hear from any reader 
of these columns interested in helping pro- 
mote such activities. Eugenic reform has 
remained too long in the theoretic stage. 
What is needed is actual experimentation by 
groups of idealists interested in promoting 
eugenic reform here and now without wait- 
ing for reform’ of society as a whole. In 
fact, without such pioneering on the part of 
the more intelligent and intellectually-ad- 
venturous, there will be no way of producing 
the leadership necessary for the more far- 
reaching reforms, as the writer himself has 
intimated in his letter. 

THEODORE B. DUFUR, 4012% Portola Ave. 
Los Angeles 
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Masaryk—murdered, or the victim of murderers 


To Register Readers: 


Some of your readers, I am sure, have 
read with interest and concern the various 
articles appearing in the New York Times 
recently dealing with the fate of Jan Ma- 
saryk. Did he commit suicide, as was 
earlier announced by the Communists, or 
was he, as is now claimed in an article by 
C. L. Sulzberger, brutally murdered? 


Although I knew Masaryk well, I cannot 
claim to know the answer to that question. 
So far as I am personally concerned, it 
makes little difference. If he was not mur- 
dered directly, he was just clearly the victim 
of murderers. Jan Masaryk would only have 
committed suicide if he had concluded that 
that was the only way to call to the atten- 
tion of the world what was happening to 
his beloved country and the danger to free- 
dom everywhere. 


Something Masaryk said to my wife and 
me when we were lunching with him in 
late 1946 may help to explain why he was 
so much distrusted by the Communists both 
in Russia and in his own country. Ever 
since 1988, when under Unitarian auspices 
I organized the Commission for Service in 
Czechoslovakia, I had been in close touch 
with him and in 1946 I was chairman of 
the executive committee of the World Fed- 
eration of United Nations Associations, of 


which he was president. We had become 
personal friends as well as professional as- 
sociates. 

The three of us were alone in his hotel 
suite in Paris. He seemed very quiet, almost 
moody—and as we had our coffee after 
lunch, he said, speaking quite out of the 
blue: “Bob, you must get pretty well fed 
up with me some times.” 


I asked him what in the world he meant 
and he replied that he had been doing 
things that must have seemed to us anti- 
American, and added: “You know, for my 
mother’s sake, if for nothing else, I never 
could be anti-American.” 


He then went on to explain that he repre- 
sented a tiny country with a powerful and 
aggressive neighbor and that he was try- 
ing to maintain friendly relations with that 
neighbor so that Czechoslovakia might re- 
main free. We replied that we understood 
and that there was apparently little else he 
could do under the circumstances. 

Finally, he said, speaking as seriously as 
I had ever heard him: “I have had to eat 
plenty of dirt in the last year or two, and if 
I can save my country’s freedom, I shall 
continue to eat it. But the time may come 
when I cannot eat any more.” 

It came in March 1948, 

ROBERT C. DEXTER, Belmont, Mass. 


‘Divide profits by two’ 
To Register Readers: 

I am just in receipt of the January 
Christian Register and, among others, have 
read “The New Year” editorial signed by 
J. R. S. One of the sentences of the writer, 
in particular, might prove a bit damaging 
without a little more analysis than he has 
given it: 

“The highest profits in business history 
as poverty drives millions to communism” 

We may have high profits in business; 
but, due to inflation, those profits will buy 
only half as much as formerly and busi- 
ness is beset with the highest expenses in 
history. To be realistic, divide those profits 
by two, just as we should divide wages by 
two. 

Then who gets these profits? 

Well, it has been estimated that there 
are as many as 15 million share holders of 
our corporations, most having only very lit- 
tle stock. Seventy per cent of the wealth 
of the United States is that of women and 
one out of every four women over 60 is a 
widow. Besides that, much of the share is 
held by colleges and charitable institutions. 
Our own All Souls Church here owns shares 
in corporations. Ask us if the income re- 
ceived will buy any more than what it used 
to. 

We of the liberal faiths congratulate our- 
selves on using our brains, which we be- 


lieve the Lord gave use for that purpose. 
Our duty is to think down to the bottom 
of the container before making statements 
which, on their face, may help to convince 
some of those millions who may not think 
enough that they are getting the rough end, 
and so bend their minds still more toward 
communism, which means less with which 
to live. 
CHARLES R. SANDERSON, Brattleboro, Vt. 


‘Stunning blindness’ 


To Register Readers: 

With great clarity and dignity Mr. S. H. 
Fritchman has demonstrated the shallow 
interpretation Wallace Robbins has placed 
on Fritchman’s stand in refusing to turn 
informer on members of his congrega- 
tion:) 7. 


I sincerely hope that all thoughtful Uni- 
tarians will rally to the support of Mr. 
Fritchman’s stand in his attempt to stem the 
tide of the awful, stunning blindness of all 
too many of us to see clearly the inroads 
that are being attempted against our funda- 
mental rights and liberties. 


I am shocked to learn that we counte- 
nance the presence on our editorial board 
of one who, instead of keeping, and helping 
to keep, the flame of liberal progressiveness 
alive, rushes in and casts the one of many 
bucketfulls of water to help extinguish it. 

H. P, GALLI, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


‘You Gentiles’ 


To Register. Readers: 


The Rev. Waldemar Argow’s article on 
Pro-Semitism in the December issue of the 
Register expresses the feeling of a growing 
number of intelligent church members. May 
you have many more such enlightening and 
forceful contributions, 


However, it may interest your readers 
to know that in Utica, N. Y., we have had 
Union services at Thanksgiving with the 
conservative Jewish Congregation of Temple 
Beth-El for the last twenty years. They 
were started by the Pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church and are held there and at 
the Temple alternately. The Rabbi is the 
preacher at one service and one of the par- 
ticipating clergymen at the next. The joint 
congregation in this district includes one 
Presbyterian church, one Episcopal, two 
Congregational, the Universalist-Unitarian 
and Temple Beth-El. 


The Men’s Club of the Temple invites 
speakers from different churches to take an 
active part in their panel discussions of 
world affairs and local civic problems. 


The December News of the New Hart- 
ford Presbyterian Church obtained the 
following item: “The Pastor will be out of 
town, spending Christmas with his mother 
in Maryland. Rabbi Lipnick of Temple 
Beth-El will preach in our pulpit on Sun- 
day, Dec. 30th.” This was not considered 
unusual or alarming! 


At a joint meeting of the Women’s Auxi- 
liary of Westminster Church and the Sis- 
terhood of Temple Beth-El, a selected de- 
votional service of each faith was carefully 
explained and given its own spiritual inter- 
pretation. None of these inter-faith gather- 
ings seem to have the slightest hint of self- 
righteousness or condescension on either 
side. God knows that the Jewish repre- 
sentative would be justified in having some 
such feeling, much as it might surprise the 
Gentile. Read Maurice Samuel’s You Gen- 
tiles, for a just appraisal of how we appear 
to the average Jew! 


One of our leading clergymen was asked 
why only the persecution of Christians was 
mentioned in our pulpits and Sunday 
Schools, and almost no reference made to 
their horrible treatment of the Jews. He 
replied briefly, “Just a guilty conscience,” 
and then mentioned the prejudice in text- 
books and supplementary world histories. 
The survey on this subject conducted by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews in conjunction with the American 
Council on Education may result in the 
elimination of some of this injustice. 


Efforts toward mutual understanding exist 
to an even greater extent in the large cities 
all over our country and are being carried 
on by the clergy and laymen of all denomi- 
nations. Is it possible that the “liberal” 
churches do not always realize how much 
is being done in the interests of religious 
brotherhood by their more conservative 
brethren? 

MRS. N. M, DELAUGHTER, Utica, N. Y. 
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‘Most objectionable’ 


To Register Readers: 

I think it is necessary to point out that 
not all Unitarians may wish to defend our 
public schools as they are, or even as they 
are planned to be by the leaders of our 
teachers’ colleges, inasmuch as the Register 
has seen desirable to feature in the last issue 
the work of Unitarians in “defending the 
public school from pressure-group attack.” 


For one I should like to say that I find 
the social philosophy taught at teachers’ 
colleges, and especially at Columbia Uni- 
versity, most objectionable, that I look with 
disfavor upon their attempt to inculcate 
their social philosophy into the young 
through the public school, and that I find 
“What Happened at Pasadena” good! I do 
not expect to be called a fascist either, al- 
though doubtless I will be disappointed. 


I think it would be desirable to indicate 
that the problem of the public schools is 
still one of controversy among Unitarians. 

ANDREW W. GREEN, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Who’s intolerant? 


To Register Readers: 

In the January issue we could read an 
excellent editorial by R. M. T. “The Real 
Unity of Church and State” and the Open 
Forum letter by E. J. Presser, with which 
I want to take issue. 


Mr. Presser finds it intolerant when Uni- 
tarians who are liberal and open-minded 
in their religious views want. to translate 
their Questioning Mind also to problems in 
the economic, social or political field. I 
could stop here and advise the readers to 
read the editorial again. It probably would 
be answer enough as it stresses the idea 
that, though we strongly advocate separation 
of church and state, we should never want 
to separate religious principles and secular 
behavior... . 


Living courageously as liberals with an 
open mind on our religious principles will 
help us to reduce our insolvable dilemmas 
to solvable problems. Yes, it takes courage 
to be consistent in our religious and secular 
principles, but “only through their unity 
shall we prove the divinity of man.” : 


FELIX H. FRANK, Syracuse, N. Y. 


End of a search 
To Register Readers: 

1 received my first copy of The Christian 
Register three days ago. 

A goodly part of my lifetime has been 
spent in search of intellectual gratification; 
with credit to the Brothers Karamazov, “I 
have not aspired to millions, I have only 
wanted answers to my questions.” I have 
read and loved T. V. Smith and his books, 
but “The First Duty of Growing Men,” in 
the September Register has “answered a 
question” for me—has shown me a course 
of action, and provoked me to such action. 
Working well with Professor Smith was the 
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editorial article, “Forum for Freedom,” and 
“Our Family Chose Unitarianism,” by Dr. 
Kenneth McKinnon. I love the democracy 
of Unitarianism. It does not bind one, it 
offers freedom. To those who introduced 
me to Unitarianism and to the Register may 
I say, “I thank whatever gods may be for 
your unconquerable souls.” 

SHERMAN F. BUCKNER, Joplin, Mo. 


A bouquet for Beacon 


To Register Readers: 

The new Beacon books just published are 
so provocative and such excellent reading 
that I have cancelled my Book of the Month 
Club membership, and have decided to fill 
my bookshelf with Beacon books instead. 
Margaret Barr’s The Great Unity is a must 
for all mothers as an excellent outline for 
teaching comparative religion to children. 
David Rhys Williams, World Religions and 
the Hope for Peace might well be used 
in the United Nations. The Wit and Wis- 
dom Series makes a fine collection. 

We can be proud of our press with its un- 
usual selections, and of course the best way 
to show appreciation is to buy, and loan 
them to friends. 

MRS. C. B. KAUFMAN, Buffalo, New York 


Jesus built on Moses 
To Register Readers: 

Concerning the five books of Moses, and 
the statement by F. Crane in his Open 
Forum letter in September, “There is not a 
trace of evidence that Jesus agreed with 
Moses in any particular,” one might reason- 
ably inquire whether the one who made the 
statement had ever read the writings at- 
tributed to Moses. Did he never read Mark 
12: 28 to 31 and Matthew 22: 34 to 41, or 
Deuteronomy 6, 4 and 5 and Leviticus 19: 
18? “Hear, O Israel, the LORD (Jehovah) 
our God is one (Jehovah): and thou shalt 
love the LORD thy God with all thine heart 
(i.e., intelligence), and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. Thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people, but thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself: I am Jehovah.” To 
this, Jesus added the comment, “On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets. There is none other command- 
ment greater than these.” 

I have attended services in seven different 
Unitarian churches from San Francisco to 
Washington, D. C. I have attended Unitar- 
ian services in which no mention was made 
of the Bible, unless in derogatory terms. And 
yet, what morality there is in the world to- 
day is due to the man Moses more than to 
any other single individual who ever lived; 
both Mohammed and Jesus built upon 
Moses, And Unitarians would do well to 
acknowledge the debt they owe to Moses, 
the Bible, and Jesus, instead of always try- 
ing to tear them down. 

William Ellery Channing had a great re- 
spect, admiration, and love for Jesus of 
Nazareth, who is called Christ, the Anointed, 
or One consecrated to the service of God 


and man. If more Unitarians of today had 
a similar attitude toward the Bible, which is 
the most “liberal” and “scientific” book on 
humanitarian religion ever compiled, and 
if they would really read, yes, read the Bible 
instead of always scoffing at it, they might 
not be limited to a membership of only 


eighty thousand, as they are today. 
THOMAS GRAVES, Los Angeles 


—a crab is caught 
To Register Readers: 

Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman, in his inter- 
esting article, “The Group: Hero & Vil- 
lain of the Future,’ Christian Register, says: 
“T think what he (the wise historian of the 
future) will see is that what makes commu- 
nism a threat is its immoral techniques, its 
insistence that good ends can be attained 
through the use of undesirable means.’ 
Perhaps so. But is the wise historian of the 
future apt to quibble? 

Honestly now, if we wanted to single out 
a nation today that is entirely free of im- 
moral techniques, which one would—or 
could—we single out? As to the second 
part: “its insistence that good ends can be 
attained through the use of undesirable 
means —Aha, Jefferson, Paine, Franklin, 
Washington, I can just see their eyebrows 
rise as they consider that one! Something 
or somebody is wrong somewhere. As C. 1% 
Ogden once remarked: “Every little while 
the oars do not beat in unison, and a crab 
is caught.” 

JAMEs R. CARR, Harrisburg, IIl. 


Dissenter congratulated 


To Register Readers: 

Congratulations to the unnamed lone dis- 
senter from the resolution passed by the 
October General Conference and printed 
in the December Register! 

This resolution says, in effect: 

“Hurrah for freedom of speech! 

“T, especially, have the right of freedom 
of speech. 

“If people criticize me I may lose my 
popularity, and so I am timid about ex- 
pressing any views for fear people might 
critize me, 

“And besides, any one who disagrees with 
me is ignorant and/or irresponsible and 
therefore has no right to express himself. 

“Therefore, the Government should not 
permit any one to criticize anything I say. 
Hurrah for freedom of speech! (for me, 
that is.)” 

Alas, how far has “liberalism” degen- 
erated since the days of Voltaire’s, “I dis- 
agree with what you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it!” 

ELINOR C. BLODGETT, Peterborough, N. H. 


But not for the asking 
To Register Readers: 

Thanks to Rev. Robert P. Doremus for 
his lines, “What’s in a name?” in the 
November issue. 

Like the man who wanted his money out 
of the bank if it wasn’t there, but didn’t 
want it if it was there, I am willing to call 
a man “reverend” if he doesn’t want me to 
call him “reverend!” 

JAMES D. CAMPBELL, Maywood, III. 


A QUESTION FOR UNITARIANS 


This month marks the observance of Lent, a time of self- 
sacrifice and self-offering in the Christian Church. We Uni- 
tarians, while doubting the theological reasons advanced by 
the orthodox, may, none-the-less, profit by examining the 
sacrificial behavior of religious man on our own terms. If we 
do not stall on those neurotic examples of self-denial which 
are more fit for psychiatric rather than religious research, we 
may see that the lack of the practice of self-denial amongst 
us may well be the pivotal cause of whatever weakness we 
display as a religious society. 


It would be less than true to assert that Unitarians are op- 
posed to the principle of self-denial, for it is an indisputable 
fact that Unitarians are notably in the forefront of civic and 
social movements which take their time, energy and money 
in amounts beyond those of the general. But in these com- 
mendable sacrifices we give immediate strength to the com- 
monwealth and welfare of mankind without providing for 
the continuation of the religious family which taught us to 
serve our fellow men so freely and in such good heart. 


It would also be less than true to say that no Unitarian 
gives of his time, energy and money to his own church. 
Our very existence proves the contrary, and indicates 
the many men and women who generously support us 
with service on boards, committees, and in less honored but 
perhaps the more essential services of the church kitchen, the 
boiler room, and that cutdoor labor known as the Every-Mem- 
ber-Canvass. 


Yet, it would be equally far from the mark to say that 
the self-imposed denials of Unitarians add up to anything 
like the sum of the required sacrifices of non-liberals in be- 
half of their churches and societies. 


Every religious group requires much from the members: 
the so-called primitive religions expecting anything from the 
sacrifce of life to obedience of the taboos which forbid nat- 
ural association with relatives; the Catholic demands periodic 
fasts; the orthodox Jew must practice dietary restrictions; the 
fundamentalist sects of Christianity request a tenth of each 
member’s income. Correctness of religious thought and prac- 
tice are.proscribed in each instance. But we Unitarians de- 
plore enforced restrictions and glory in our freedom, tending 
in consequence, not only to exalt freedom, but to forget the 
need for the voluntary surrender of our person to the good of 
the whole religious society. 

Should we not ask of ourselves, in the realm of conscience, 
what should I do to strengthen those organizations of the 
United Appeal, the parish church in which I live, the free 
faith which gives me a home and delivers all who will enter? 
As Paul said, “That we henceforth be no more children, tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, 
¥ WwW. W. R. 


by the sleight of men... . 


EDITORIAL 


SQUARE THAT JAW! 


It sometimes seems that those of us who are engaged in 
maintaining our churches and our schools live very lonely 
lives. We are currently feeling a very deep sense of loneli- 
ness because while we spare no effort to teach and exemplify 
the virtues of righteousness, honesty, loyalty, and justice, we 
see corruption condoned, manslaughter encouraged, and crim- 
inal acts in high places excused. We frequently feel youth’s 
scorn: “The poor old things! Don’t they know those stand- 
ards are out of date!” 


When a great business organization makes an effort to 
assist in the work of improving human behavior and in 
strengthening life in our republic, it is indeed heartening. It 
seems fitting, therefore, that this publication, dedicated as it 
is to a better society, should pay tribute to the weekly radio 
program known as Halls of Ivy. From our own reactions, and 
from those of others in the social professions we would say 
that to listen to this program is to receive inspiration for the 
tasks ahead, and to realize that we are not fighting alone. To 
know that a great industry will spend thousands of dollars to 
produce a program which will assist youth in exercising good 
judgment, in overcoming prejudices, and in appreciating the 
responsibilities as well as the rights of democracy—to know 
these things takes away some of the loneliness and squares 
our jaws in the determination to inspire our youth to make 
this nation truly great! 


And so we salute the Schlitz Brewing Company, the Cole- 
man’s and Don Quinn. Long life to the alma mater of all 
true Americans—the Halls of Ivy! R. M. T. 


TODAY THE CHOICE IS WITH US 


It was just a few years ago that enthusiastic Unitarians 
launched what became known as Unitarian Advance. It was 
a noble program and bore fruit in every quarter of the nation. 
Our laymen and ministers joined together and told America 
of the “good news.” Extension became the order of the day 
—we developed a dynamic urge to move ahead. Out of this 
movement developed the expanded program of our Extension 
Department; a Minister-at-large set a goal of a new church 
each year. The Church of the Larger Fellowship was created 
for isolated liberals, now numbering about a thousand mem- 
bers. The idea of Fellowships for ten or more liberals came 
into existence and Unitarians sprang forward in a new surge 
of energy unprecedented in the annals of liberalism. A new 
day had indeed been born. 


Today, we find ourselves the rich inheritors of this dyna- 
mism created by Unitarian Advance—but the brakes to the 
vehicle are locked and our momentum has almost stopped! 
We discover, to our amazement and frustration, that we 
have the greatest opportunity for extending the faith in our 
history and an inadequacy of funds with which to “pay the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


FOR LENTEN MEDITATION 


Words and phrases sometimes become traps for thought, 
holding ideas rigid and preventing the free movement that is 
necessary for change and growth; and this has happened a 
great many times in the field of religion. For example, take 
the two words “religious education.” For many people, these 
words have crystallized their thinking into a fixed pattern that 
limits the process of spiritual development to the years of 
childhood. Indeed, the whole concept of education is so 
thoroughly associated in most of our minds with the early, 
“preparatory” years that if we want to extend its area further 
we have to use the awkward phrase “adult education,” which 
seems to carry the implication that if we had been properly 
educated in youth we would need no later education. Thus 
education becomes one of the childish things which normally 
are laid aside when one becomes a man. 

But this way of thinking about “religious education” not 
only violates any right concept of “education”; it also violates 
any living concept of “religion.” If education, as we ought 
to think of it, is never completed, it is even more important 
to realize that religion must be a continuing process if it is 
not to die. The very life of religion is in its movement, 
change, and growth, and this necessitates an unending process 
of learning. On the day when education in religion ceases, 
the process that ends in spiritual death hhas begun. If the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance, the price of religious vitality is 
an eternal struggle to learn more and apprehend more and 


practice more in the realm of spiritual realities. 


The Continuing Process 


In the earlier years, it is usually possible to take advantage 
of the social mechanisms and patterns that we may summarize 
as the “school system,” so that there is not the same need for 
initiative and persistence if the educational process is to occur 
as there is in later life. Fortunately, however, there are 
many ways in which an adult may find the help he needs if 
he is in earnest about continuing or renewing his own educa- 
‘tion; and in recent times these resources have been made in- 
creasingly available and useful. Adult education has become 
in our day a highly skilled and effective continuation of the 
“school system”; and this is true particularly in religion. No- 
body who sincerely wishes to maintain the educational process 
in his own religious life will find it difficult to do so, provided 
his sincerity of purpose includes a willingness to accept the 
disciplines of learning. 
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In this, the traditional practices of the Christian church 
may play a significant part. Liberals have been altogether 
too willing to overlook the value of some of these practices 
because of their inability to accept the theological beliefs with 
which they have been associated; but more and more we are 
coming to see that it is a mistake to let a theology with which 
we disagree become a barrier between us and a human 
value which we might otherwise make our own. Within our 
own Unitarian fellowship—as, for example, the steadily in- 
creasing use of our Lenten Manuals testifiesthis wiser atti- 
tude toward the traditional patterns for a continuing educa- 
tion in spiritual matters is, I believe, one of the most en- 
couraging signs of growth. 


“This Man Jesus” 

The first printing of this year’s Lenten Manual, which is 
practically exhausted as I write, was 15,000 copies. It will 
be very widely used, and to many people it will bring an op- 
portunity to deepen their understanding of what the Man of 
Galilee can mean to the living generation. Its pages are filled 
with wisdom and insight and helpfulness. “Religion is a very 
rich and varied reality. It produces its fruits in many dif- 
ferent ways, just as there are many different kinds of fruit- 
bearing trees. One thing is certain—the nearer we are to 
these deep spiritual fruits, the nearer we are to a genuine 
understanding and appreciation of one another’s likenesses 
and differences.” Those words indicate the spirit in which 
Mr. Meserve prepared his manual, and they suggest the spirit 
in which his readers should follow day by day along the 
road he has so skillfully opened for us. 


It makes a great difference how we use such a manual, and 
I am sure the best way is to accept the plan of its writer and 
read each day’s passage on the day assigned, with careful and 
consistent regularity. “This Man Jesus” was not intended to 
be “read through at a sitting,” but to be read slowly, over a 
period of some six weeks, with quiet concentration for a few 
minutes each day and then the thoughtful meditation that 
will fix them in the mind and let them influence our thinking 
even when we are busy about other affairs. Used thus, the 
pages of this little booklet will become a powerful influence 
upon our inner life. They will help to build up within us the 
quality of courage that compelled Christian to say to Mis- 
trust and Timorous not only “You make me afraid,” but also, 


“I will yet go forward.” F. M. E. 


Henry H. Cheetham is the director of religious education for the British Uni- 
tarians and is the Assistant Secretary of the General Assembly of Unitarians and Free 
Christian Churches in England. He visited America from August to October (’51), 
as part of a planned program of cooperation between independent religious bodies 
of Europe and America, and was a guest of the AUA in Boston. During his visit Mr. 
Cheetham said that we have reached a time of great decisions. . . . “Either religious 
liberals will show that they can draw their lines closer in cooperation and effectively 
oppose the growing threats of authoritarianism, or freedom as we have known it 


will be dead. .. .” The following article is adapted from a report in The Inquirer, 
London. 


You exuberant U. S. Unitarians! 


British visitor reports progress due to 


zealous laity and new concept of maturity 


By HENRY H. CHEETHAM 


LAST NOVEMBER I returned to England from an extensive tour of the Unitarian 
churches in the United States of America and Canada. It was a wonderful and 
stimulating experience. The first part of my tour from New York by way of Boston 
to Salt Lake City and the Pacific Coast gave me an overwhelming sense of the 
physical greatness and wealth of America. Leaving Boston on a Tuesday I traveled 
continuously on an express train until Thursday night, before I reached the superbly 
planned city of Salt Lake, the great Mormon center. Day and night, the train drawn 
by powerful diesel engines thundered along valleys, through great industrial cities, 
over lonely plains where for hundreds of miles herds of cattle seemed to be the only 
living creatures, across wide rivers and around exciting curves of mountain ranges 
with dense forests and sparkling lakes thousands of feet below. Eventually Salt Lake 
City was reached and a very full schedule of broadcasts, lectures, conferences and 


services had begun. 


From giant redwoods to 
New England autumn 


Before my tour was completed, I was 
to travel almost continuously for ten 
weeks, along the Pacific Coast, over the 
deserts of Arizona and New Mexico, 
across the rich oil fields of Texas, through 
the Middle West to Chicago, then on to 
New York, back to Boston and the East- 
ern Seaboard. The culmination of my 
journeyings was the Biennial Conference 
of the American Unitarian Association at 
Montreal, followed by a quick visit to 
Toronto and Ottawa, before sailing from 
Quebec for home. I saw nature in her 
most spectacular and varied moods. To 
walk through a forest of giant redwood 
trees, as old as the Christian era, was a 
great spiritual experience. To look down 
upon the vast expanse of San Francisco 
Bay where the Pacific comes sweeping 
into a wide natural harbor spanned by 
the Golden Gate Suspension Bridge was 
awe-inspiring. To peer through a glass- 
bottomed boat on the ocean at tropical 
fishes, brilliant sea anemones and octo- 
puses was exciting. To ride in Arizona 
through a desert resplendent with vivid 
flowers and giant cacti was romantic. To 
return to New England in the fall when 


the scarlet, golden and yellow leaves of 
the autumnal trees were reflected in the 
waters of quiet lakes was like a benedic- 
tion after some great Odyssey. My 
primary purpose, however, was not sight- 
seeing; this was the wonderful back- 
ground to an Englishman’s tour of his 
fellow-American and Canadian Unitarian 
churches. 


Americans still “going west” 

An appreciation of the American land- 
scape enabled me to understand some 
phases of American life. America still 
seems the land of the pioneer and adven- 
turer despite its gigantic cities with their 
towering skyscrapers and _ turbulent 
streams of noisy traffic. Many of the 
people I met in the churches were the 
grandchildren of men and women who 
had crossed this vast continent in covered 
wagons and endured the privations and 
hazards of pioneers. Others were families 
who had pulled up their roots in the Old 
World and turned their back upon tradi- 
tionalism and dogmatism. They were 
seeking a new way of lifé, the way of 
freedom and democracy. Groups of 
people from every race and culture were 
trying to weld themselves into a new 
nation, Even people whose families had 


been in America for many generations 


were on the move. They were going 
westwards to seek a home in the new 
cities and towns of California, Arizona 
and Texas. I sensed among Unitarians 
and liberals a spiritual migration, a desire 
to move to new positions and to plant 
their roots in a more fertile soil. There is 
a restless, adventurous quality in all 
American life. 


Unitarianism on the move 
American Unitarianism is on the move. 
It has a dynamic power and adventurous 
faith which apparently appeal to the 
liberal sections of the American nation. 
There are, I know, large numbers of 
Americans who dislike adventure and are 
séeking material comfort and security in 
religion and politics. These turn to funda- 
mentalism or the militant American Ro- 
man Catholic Church which is striving to 
capture the soul of your new nation. In 
California and other states, a liberal runs 
the risk of being labelled “un-American.” 
Yet despite the violent forces of reaction 
and orthodoxy, thinking people seem to 
be looking for a religion unhampered by 
dogma. American Unitarianism has been 
quick to seize the opportunity to meet 
the spiritual needs and aspirations of 
such people. Consequently, an imagina- 
tive but practical program of church ex- 
pansion and forward work is being 
carried out with most encouraging re- 
sults. At the Council Meeting of the 
Association in Montreal last October, 
three new churches were admitted to 
the roll of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; others were added last year at 
the May Meeting in Boston. A glance 
at the map of American Unitarianism re- 
veals the fact that there are new churches 
in California, Texas, Arizona, the Middle 
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West and the Deep South. It is antici- 
pated that several new churches will be 
built within the near future. 


Large and virile congregation 


Perhaps the most impressive new 
church | visited was at Dallas, deep in 
the heart of Texas. Here was a beauti- 
ful modern functional church with ex- 
cellent Sunday School premises and a 
dignified meeting hall on a prominent 
site in the city. There was a flourish- 
ing religious education program under 
the direction of a paid director. The 
problem facing the congregation was 
how to find more room for the children 
since the school had grown beyond their 
expectation. The attendance at the lec- 
ture which I gave proved that there was 
a large and virile congregation consisting 
chiefly of university and professional 
people. Their minister was one of the 
most able and hard-working ministers I 
have ever met. One could feel the sense 
of purpose and enthusiasm shared by 
both minister and congregation. I met 
groups at Tucson, Arizona, and San 
Gabriel, Southern California, who were 
planning to build new churches. At San 
Gabriel, the Sunday School would com- 
pare favorably with some of our best in 
England; the class of parents and grown- 
ups equalled in size an active adult class 
in a big Lancashire Sunday School. 
These groups were composed of people 
who had recently discovered Unitarian- 
ism after revolting from the dogmatism 
of the orthodox churches. They had 
captured the rapture of the forward view. 


A church for the whole family 

Asilomar was another stop on my 
American Odyssey. It is a conference 
center in a beautiful setting of a pine- 
wood plantation on a glaring white sand 
beach pounded by the Pacific rollers. 
Nearby, you can hear the barking of 
seals, basking on stacks of rocks just off 
the shore. 

Squirrels chatter and climb up the 
great trunks of the pine trees; tree- 
creepers and woodpeckers are busy in 
the dark green foliage. Pelicans and sea- 
birds in flight are silhouetted against the 
setting sun, which turns the ocean and 
evening sky into a glorious blaze of gold, 
red and turquoise. It was in this scene 
that I was priveleged to address every 
night for a week a gathering of Uni- 
tarians drawn from the churches of 
Northern California. 

Unlike any of our conferences in Great 
Britain, entire Unitarian families took 
part in the program at Asilomar, which 
provided group discussions for adults, 
parents and youth, workshop projects 
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for children and teachers, plus communal 
recreational activities. The children 
scoured the rocks and pools for fish, 
crabs and star-fish, collected seaweed, 
picked wild flowers as preliminary field- 
work to a series of lessons on “How 
Miracles Abound.” Parents, in addition 
to taking part in the main conference, sat 
as observers when teachers gave a series 
of Sunday School lessons to their chil- 
dren. At night, a rota of volunteers and 
baby-sitters watched over the children, 
whilst the remainder of the delegates dis- 
cussed my lectures and such questions as 
“How may the church best lead toward 
Unitarian objectives?” Here was reflected 
in a week’s program all that was best in 
the family church with the liberal out- 
look. The success of Asilomar, in my 
opinion, pointed to the reorganization of 
our churches. Churches have tended to 
segregate their various age-groups into 
isolated departments — the Sunday 
School, the Youth Club, the Women’s 
League —instead of welding the mem- 
bers, both young and old, into an inte- 
grated family community. Many more 
occasions should be found to bring all 
our members together and give them the 
sense of belonging to one community. 


“Creation in our hands” 


It was at Asilomar and other major 
conferences of American Unitarians that 
I began to discover the deeper reasons 
for your remarkable advance of recent 
years and the establishment of new 
churches. Before I left England, I had 
thought that American Unitarianism was 
passing through a similar period of ad- 
vance as we enjoyed at the end of last 
century when we built new churches in 
London and other cities. It is true that 
you could not have undertaken and 
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Even people whose fami- 
lies had been in America 
for many generations were 
on the move. They were go- 
ing westward to seek a home 
in the new cities and towns 
of California, Arizona and 
Texas. I sensed among Uni- 
tarians and liberals a spirit- 
ual migration, a desire to 
move to new positions and to 
plant their roots in more 
fertile soil. There is a rest- 
less, adventurous quality in 
all American life. 
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carried through such a bold plan of ad- 
vance without your high standard of life 
and many economic resources. But there 
are more fundamental reasons for your 
advance. The first is that American Uni- 
tarians have a deep spiritual purpose. 
You are not clinging to a liberalism of the 
19th centiry but are creating a Uni- 
tarianism in harmony with the findings 
of modern science, psychology and soci- 
ology, and based on the everyday experi- 
ence of contemporary life and thought. 
Your spirit is defined in the following 
passages from a new Beacon Press pub- 
lication, Freedom is the Right to Choose, 
by Archibald MacLeish: 


We are not frozen into a backward- 
facing impotence of those societies, 
fixed in the rigidness of an official dog- 
ma, to which the future is the mirror of 
the past. We are free to make the 
future for ourselves. 


We have the power and the courage 
and the resources of experience to create 
a nation such as men have never seen. 
And, more than that, we have the mo- 
ment of creation in our hands. 


Success of group dynamics 


The second reason for American Uni- 
tarian advance is the realization that the 
old types of organization and leadership 
are not adequate to the creation of living, 
liberal churches in the second half of the 
twentieth century. Experiments by Dr. 
Kurt Lewin of Iowa have thrown light 
on this problem: of leadership. 


In controlled experiments, children 
were educated under three different sys- 
tems of teaching and group life. | Those 
who were in a laissez-faire set-up, in 
which they could follow their own inclin- 
ations with no over-all plan of education, 
achieved little or nothing. A second 
group under authoritarian and conven- 
tional leadership did much good work 
provided their teacher was with them. 
But in the absence of the teacher, disci- 
pline disappeared and the children 
quarrelled. The third group was under 
democratic leadership, where the teacher 
discussed with all the scholars their needs 
and the goals to be accomplished. The 
group as a whole thought through their 
problems and participated in the acquir- 
ing of knowledge and techniques. The 
quality of their work was much superior 
to that of the other groups; the children 
were most cooperative and happy. 


American Unitarians apply these find- 


. ings to their own church organizations 


and conferences. A Unitarian church can 
only function properly if it is organized 
as a democratic group, on which minister 
and laity alike are doing creative thinking 
together in a spirit of tolerance and co- 


operation. Both at Asilomar and the 
Biennial Conference at Montreal, I 
watched with interest how the technique 
of group dynamics was brought to bear 
on such problems as “The Disciplines of 
Freedom” with gatherings of delegates 
equal in number to any British General 
Assembly meetings. One could sense 
the unfolding of creative thought during 
the conferences concerning the themes 
under consideration. 


British experiments 


Where we in Britain have used such 
methods in the General Assembly, the 
results have been most encouraging. 
Some years ago, a group of our ministers 
gathered together to produce a report on 
our contemporary theological position. 
They acted and thought as a group, not 
as a collection of individual theologians. 
A Free Religious Faith, the most signifi- 


cant theological statement published by ~ 


the Lindsey Press for many years, re- 
sulted from their group thinking. Group 
dynamics are applied in the workshop 
projects for teachers and youth organ- 
ized by the Religious Education and 
Youth Department. Recently at the Uni- 
tarian College, Manchester, sixty young 
people participated in group dynamics 
related to visual aids, publicity, drama, 
singing and recreational activities. It 
was one of the happiest and most fruitful 
gatherings of young people we have ever 
had. These new methods are calculated 
to stimulate the religious life of a com- 
munity. As we become more aware of 
the value of certain experiments in our 
own midst, the sooner shall we shake off 
the lethargy and conservatism that hind- 
ers and frustrates the evolution of British 
Unitarianism. 


The laity-zealous missionaries 


There are several more significant fea- 
tures to be noted about your new 
churches and groups in America. 
seem to owe their origin, in the main, to 
the missionary zeal of lay people who 
settle in the new towns. They commence 
as fellowship-units and meet in houses; 
then they meet in schools and gather 
strength by personal campaigning and 
propaganda. The strength of any church 
is in the strength of its laity. Highly 
placed Unitarian business executives are 
not diffident in persuading the people 
they meet that Unitarianism has a rele- 
vance and power for the modern man. 

Again before any group is accepted as 
a church in America, it must prove its 
ability to be independent from the eco- 
nomic point of view within a period of 
five years. No American church, new or 
long established, can expect to get an an- 
nual grant year after year from head- 
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quarters in order to keep its doors open. 
It must set about the task of putting its 
house in order and make a serious effort 
to pay its minister an adequate salary. 
They do not all succeed but the major- 
ity do. 

The ministers appointed to these new 
churches are guaranteed a salary by the 
Association for a preliminary period. 
Those chosen are men of proved ability 
and mature judgment. You discover 
ministers leaving vigorous, established 
churches and undertaking the risks and 
difficulties associated with the develop- 
ment of the new causes. The progress 
achieved by American Unitarianism with 
regard to new churches reveals the vigor 
of the laity, the forward looking policy 
of headquarters in Boston and the sense 
of adventure in the ranks of the ministers. 

Whilst the situation in Great Britain 
is not comparable with that of America, 
I wish that the spirit animating the 
growth of these new churches was more 
manifest in our own laity and ministry. 


Exuberance 


Exuberance of spirit is a characteristic 
of American life. Probably it arises from 
the fact that America is a comparatively 
young country. Its citizens have the 
thrill and excitement of exploiting virgin 
soil, building modern cities and creating 
a new way of life. To walk between 
the man-made canyons of cement and 
steel in a city like New York, to survey 
the city from the tallest building in the 
world, the Empire State, and to fight to 
get into a train in one of its noisy sub- 
ways are unforgettable experiences. Here 
one discovers the restlessness and enthu- 
siasm of a very powerful young nation 
now destined to take a dominant part 
in world affairs. But as one gazes in 
the gathering gloom at the myriad lights 
of a strangely designed United Nations 
building across the river, the question 
arises in one’s mind whether America is 
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There must be a constant 
critical assessment of all our 
facts and opinions; we must 
learn new facts and insights 
as long as we live. This leads 
to wisdom and power. It is 
this new concept of psycho- 
logical maturity that is help- 
ing to create vital Unitarian 
churches in America led by 
capable ministers and active 
laymen. 
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mature enough to take its rightful place 
and bring wisdom and sanity to bear up- 
on the problems which afflict the peoples 
of the world. 


Maturity 


G. B. Chisholm, the eminent psychia- 
trist, has said, “So far in the history of the 
world there have never been enough ma- 
ture people in the right places. The adult, 
whose responses to life are infantile, is 
a danger to society. The church that in- 
sists upon the permanent childlike de- 
pendence of man upon external author- 
ity bars the path of progress. Immature 
leadership of any nation, however power- 
ful it may be, can bring it to the abyss 
of destruction.” 

It is significant that American Uni- 
tarians are endeavoring by means of a 
liberal adult education program to show 
that their religion demands mature 
minds. Religious education is not con- 
fined to the Sunday School and youth 
group; it is extended to all adult mem- 
bers of the congregations. The Division 
of Education of the AUA has contrived 
plans for the growth of the mind that are 
a continuing process throughout tthe 
whole of life. Their leaders agree with 
the analysis of H. A. Overstreet, who 
writes in The Mature Mind: 


One of the fatalities of our culture has 
been that it has idealized immaturity. 
Childhood has seemed to be the happy 
time. Youth, gone almost before it be- 
gins, has been looked back upon wist- 
fully as the golden time that never re- 
turns. We have seen ourselves taking 
on the obligations of adulthood with- 
out achieving a new significance and a 
new creative happiness in maturity. 


Unitarianism is a religion that leads 
men and communities to maturity. There 
must be a constant critical assessment 
of all our facts and opinions; we must 
learn new facts and insights as long as 
we live. This leads to wisdom and 
power. It is this new concept of psy- 
chological maturity that is helping to 
create vital Unitarian churches in 
America led by capable ministers and 
active laymen. 


Minute mental starch 

Faith to my mind, is a stiffening proc- 
ess, a sort of mental starch, which ought 
to be applied as sparingly as possible. 1] 
dislike the stuff. I do not believe in it 
for its own sake. Herein I probably dif- 
fer from most people who believe in 
Belief, and are only sorry they cannot 
swallow even more than they do. My 
law-givers are Erasmus and Montaigne, 
not Moses and St. Paul.—E. M. FORSTER 
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Articles on church-state relations by Joseph L. Blau have appeared in recent 
months in The Nation, The Plain View, and The Humanist. He is at present with the 
artment of Philosophy of Columbia University as assistant professor. He is the 
author of The Cornerstones of Religious Freedom (Beacon Press) and also of Men 
and Movements in American Philosophy which is scheduled to be published this 


spring. 


‘Are you an Atheist?’ 


Prayer in school can work against your 


town and your religion—here’s the way! 


By JOSEPH L. BLAU 


ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES PROBLEMS IN THE RELATIONS OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS to 
public education are being revived. Most of them are problems which the more 
hopeful among us thought permanently laid to rest by the struggles of the past 


century and three quarters. 


Statements from every section of the 
country show an alliance, unduplicated 
since the days of the McGuffey Readers, 
between politically reactionary forces 
and those of religion. Bolder and bolder 
violations, not merely of the spirit but 
even of the letter, of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the McCollum case have been 
reported. The call to replace “God in 
Education” has gone forth from many 
sources, notably from the president of the 
faculty of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York. The Board of Regents of 
the State of New York has added its mite 
by its recent “recommendation” that each 
school day in the public schools should 
be opened by a prayer to “Almighty 
God.” 


Judicial immunity 


Before going any farther, it may be 
well to stop over the use of the word 
“recommendation.” It must be remem- 
bered that New York’s Board of Regents 
is an appointive political group; worthy 
and public-spirited as its members may 
be, they know far more about law than 
they do about education. With monot- 
onous regularity, the courts of the land, 
and especially the United States Su- 
preme Court, have been declaring re- 
quirements that introduce religion into 
the public schools unconstitutional. The 
members of the New York Board of Re- 
gents undoubtedly realized that if they 
were to require such a prayer, their 
ruling would ultimately receive the same. 
judicial treatment. So they came up 
with a “recommendation” against which 
no legal action may be taken. - This 
creates a situation in which it might ulti- 
mately become necessary to crowd the 
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court calendars with individual parents’ 
and taxpayers’ suits against local boards 
of education, principals, and even teach- 
ers in order to keep prayers out of the 
school. 

In one way this is a good thing. When 
each separate case has to be fought on 
the local level, the meaning of the situa- 
tion will come home to the local resident 
as somehow it never does when a gen- 
eral principle is decided by the federal 
bench. When, recently, my first-grade 
daughter came home from school and 
reported that a grace had been intro- 
duced into the lunch-room program, it 
was a matter of less than a week’s agita- 
tion to arouse the community — some 
against prayer, some in favor of prayer — 
sufficiently to make even the principal 
of the school recognize what a divisive 
force she had unleashed. In other ways, 
however, it is bad. 


QLOLQLQLILALALRALLALAIOADRAQRDD! 
The religious spirit is the 
free and uncoerced outward 
flowing of the human heart 
in reverence and devotion to- 
ward something greater than 
itself .. . To attempt to force 
this free flowing into the 
rigid channel of a preordian- 
ed formula is to turn religion 
into religiosity, and wherever 
this has been done religion 
has suffered and, finally, re- 
volted. 
QHKOAH OAH HA QAO NgnAEnNnRD2g00g: 


In the first place, the spectacle that is 
presented by a public board talking about 
moral values out of the public side of its 
mouth and privately working out an im- 
moral method for circumventing the 
State and Federal constitutions is not 
conducive to the development of a 
healthy faith in democracy. In the 
second place, the Board of Regents has 
already suggested that this is only the 
first of a series of “recommendations” on 
the subject of religion in public educa- 
tion. Is it conceivable that in every 
school district in the Empire State there 
will be found individuals willing to work 
to counteract a whole series of Regents’ 
“recommendations ? And what a con- 
flicting mass of inconsistent decisions 
would emerge from all the local, county, 
and state courts that would require 
further reams of clarification. 


When, in our local furore, to which I 
referred above, the school principal, 
whom I have never met, telephoned me 
in response to a letter I had written to 
her, she asked me, “Are you an atheist?” 
She could conceive of no other reason for 
being opposed to praying in the public 
schools. That was on a Tuesday after- 
noon; that same evening my dinner com- 
panion was one of the Leaders of the 
Ethical Culture movement. Wednesday 
evening I spent with an orthodox Rabbi. 
Thursday afternoon, after chatting with 
one of the directors of educational work 
in the Protestant Episcopal church, I 
attended a dinner in honor of one of the 
world’s greatest existentialist theologians, 
Martin Buber, at which my left-hand 
neighbor was an Episcopalian clergyman 
of some distinction, and from which I 
was driven home by a conservative 
Rabbi, who teaches at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America. Friday 
evening I spent with a Presbyterian min- 
ister. I do not introduce this extract 
from my memory book to boast of my 
social life, nor to permit the remark that 
“Some of my best friends are clergymen.” 
I set it down here only to indicate that 
whatever my reasons for objecting to 
prayer in public schools may be, they do 
not stem from the sort of opposition to 
religious activity implied in the princi- 
pal’s question. Well, then, if my objec- 
tions and those of others like myself, do 
not arise from “atheism,” whatever that 
term may mean, we certainly have the 
obligation to make the grounds of our 
objections clear, and that is what I pro- 
pose to try to do here. 

My objections can be classified under 
five heads: (1) constitutional, (2) patri- 
otic, (8) 1eligious, (4) educational, and 
(5) social. I shall address myself briefly 
to each of these points in the remainder 
of this report. 


1. The constitutional ground. I. believe 


that the first amendment to the Constitu- 


tion of the United States, as extended to 
the states by the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of the fourteenth amendment, 
effectively prohibits any public agency 
from taking part in promoting or oppos- 
ing any religious activity. The State 
Board of Regents, the local boards of 
education and the individual school and 
its officers are all public agencies. Prayer 
is a religious activity. An order estab- 
lishing prayers in a public school is, 
therefore, a violation of the federal con- 
stitution. In the New York State consti- 
tution, Article XI, section 4, forbids the 
use of public money for any school “in 
which any denominational doctrine or 
tenet is taught.” I find it difficult to 
conceive of any prayer which would con- 
tain no “denominational doctrine or 
tenet.” Even a reference to “Almighty 
God,” especially coupled, as in the prayer 
suggested by the New York Board of 
Regents, with the suggestion that men 
are dependent upon this “Almighty 
God,” seems to me to contain beliefs to 
which certain religious groups — denomi- 
nations — would object. 


There is an additional constitutional 
question which arises somewhat more re- 
motely. It was suggested to me by a 
comment reported by the Long Island 
Newsday in the name of the vice chair- 
man of the Board of Education of School 
District 13, Valley Stream, Long Island. 
“Classroom prayer,” this gentleman was 
reported to have said, “is a matter of the 
teacher’s right.” This seems to me a 
dangerous doctrine, first, because rights 
of children and parents are subordinated 
to the teacher’s right in the classroom; 
second, because it implies the generaliza- 
tion that a public servant is the public’s 
master, a generalization which in early 
modern history took the form of the doc- 
trine cuius regio, eius religio—that the 
ruler’s religion had to be accepted by his 
subjects; and third, because if the view 
of the teacher’s right were to be ac- 
cepted, either (a) a teacher who hap- 
pened to be a Mohammedan, a Shintoist 
or what you will, would have the right to 
introduce prayers of his own faith; or 
(b) the local board could make the re- 
ligion of the teacher one of the explicit 
factors in deciding whether to hire him. 
The first alternative would certainly be 
resented by the local population. The 
second would violate the State Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act and seems to me 
(though this is less certain) to violate 
the constitutional provision against the 
application of a religious test in filling 
offices of public trust. 


2. The patriotic ground. Even if we 
make due allowance for the prevalent 
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hysteria in the United States, and even 
if we discount some of the specimens of 
the “big lie” technique which have dis- 
graced the political scene in this coun- 
try in the past few years, it is still true 
that we are living through a period of 
crisis in our national life. At this time, 
it is especially important that factors that 
tend to build unity among the many 
diverse strands which make up our 
heterogeneous culture should be stressed, 
whereas those factors that tend to dis- 
unite and to divide the American people 
should be subordinated. It has been the 
historical experience of our country that 
every intrusion of religion into public 
life has proved disastrous to unity. It is 
especially necessary that children, in the 
formative stage of their lives, should 
learn to think of themselves as Americans 
all, not as Americans divided and sepa- 
rated into religious compartments. Any 
recommendation for religious exercises 
can have as its result only the unpatriotic 
separation of American from American. 


3. The religious grounds. Religious 


groups in America have flourished and 
been meaningful in the lives of indi- 
viduals to an extraordinary degree. For- 
eign observers like De Tocqueville and 
Bryce have pointed out that this unusual 
situation seems to arise because of our 
tradition of freedam of conscience. This 
explanation makes sense; where no one 
belongs to a religious group unless he is 
convinced of its value for him, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that he will take his 
membership more seriously than he 
would if he were compelled to belong. 


QLQHQHLHAOAHRAKRAARAAQAAARAAAAAKHRAAAS 


Each of the many reli- 
gious groups claims posses- 
ston of Truth; these conflict- 
ing claims are not offered 
for intellectual analysis nor 
as quaint folk-customs, but 
for wholehearted acceptance. 
The public schools in a dem- 
ocratic society cannot pre- 
sent these Truths as partial 
truths without offending any- 
one, or arrogating to them- 
selves the right to decide 
what is truth in religious 
matters. 


ROANQNNLHANNHNANAHAAARAAARANDAAS 


Respect for the individual conscience in 
religious life in America has compelling 
justification for all who have carefully 
studied the history of American religion. 
Whatever prayer is suggested would in- 
evitably be offensive to the consciences 
of some children, parents and teachers. 
If the school authorities were to make the 
prayer compulsory, they would be break- 
ing down the very tradition which has 
strengthened religion in America. On 
the other hand, if the prayer were to be 
put in use, but not to be made compul- 
sory, there would be a threefold division 
introduced into the school community: 
(a) those who would be conscientiously 
able to pray in the words of the prayer in 
question; (b) those who, though con- 
scientiously able to pray, would not be 
conscientiously able to recite this prayer; 
and (c) those who for conscientious rea- 
sons would refuse to use any prayer in 
a public situation. With this division, 
the school would be instrumental in 
bringing about disunity. 

Furthermore, it is not in the interest 
of religion to identify it with the rote 
repetition of any formula, especially one 
that is without meaning to the young 
children who recite sounds, not even 
words. The religious spirit is the free 
and uncoerced outward flowing of the 
human heart in reverence and devotion 
toward something greater than itself — 
whatever that something may be called, 
however it may be described. To attempt | 
to force this free flowing into the rigid 
channel of a preordained formula is to 
turn religion into religiosity, and wher- 
ever this has been done religion has suf- 
fered and, finally, revolted. The New 
York State Board of Regents, too, would 
have this rote formula of prayer asso- 
ciated with the pledge of allegience to 
the the American flag, and the suggested 
wording of their prayer brings religious 
universality and the brotherhood of man 
down to the level of an exclusive devo- 
tion to one nation and one particular 
group of citizens. 


4. The educational grounds. The pub- 


lic school is one of the major American 
contributions to the practice of democ- 
racy. It is the meeting place of all the 
many groups in our population. Because 
of the multiplicity and heterogeneity of 
the backgrounds, cultural, economic, and 
social, as well as religious, from which 
the children in the public schools come, 
these schools have, as a matter of his- 
torical necessity, evolved into secular in- 
stitutions. (V. T. Thayer’s recent book, 
The Attack Upon the American Secular 
School. The Beacon Press, 1951, de- 
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scribes this evolution admirably.) Where 
heterogeneous cultural backgrounds are 
in question, we are able to be syncretistic. 
Children of North European ancestry, for 
example, are expected to be able to ap- 
preciate the art, the language, the 
dances, and other cultural expressions 
contributed by Italy or Spain or France 
to American culture. Up to a point (and 
less in today’s hysteria than a decade 
ago) the values of diverse economic pro- 
grams and theories can be studied ob- 
jectively, without involving the emotions 
of the children themselves or the com- 
munity. But there cannot be the same 
unemotional approach to religious diver- 
sity as there can be (at best) to economic 
diversity, nor would any religious group 
be content (as cultural groups are) with 
a merely esthetic appreciation. Each of 
the many religious groups claims pos- 
session of Truth; these conflicting claims 
are not offered for intellectual analysis 
nor as quaint folk-customs, but for whole- 
hearted acceptance. The public schools 
in a democratic society cannot present 
these Truths as partial truths without, in 
the first place, offending anyone, or, in 
the second place, arrogating to them- 
selves the right to decide what is truth 
in religious matters. Hence any pro- 
posal, however well-meaning, to intro- 
duce religion in any form into the public 
schools is a threat to the integrity and, 
ultimately, to the existence of the public 
schools. 


Justice Frankfurter’s succinct and bril- 
liant summary, in his concurring opinion 
in the McCollum case, deserves to be 
quoted here and to be studied and 
thoughtfully considered by every be- 
liever in public education: “The non- 
sectarian or secular public school was 
the means of reconciling freedom in gen- 
eral with religious freedom. The sharp 
confinement of the public schools to 
secular education was a recognition of 
the need of a democratic society to edu- 
cate its children, insofar as the State 
undertook to do so, in an atmosphere free 
from pressures in a realm in which pres- 
sures are most resisted and where con- 
flicts are most easily and most bitterly 
engendered. Designed to serve as per- 
haps the most powerful agency for pro- 
moting cohesion among a heterogeneous 
democratic people, the public school 
must keep scrupulously free from en- 
tanglement in the strife of sects.” (The 
entire opinion merits study. It is avail- 
able in my Cornerstones of Religious 
Freedom in America, The Beacon Press, 
1949, pp. 230-245). 


5. The social ground. It is widely 
argued, with considerable superficial 
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plausibility, that even if everything 
which I have said is granted, the intro- 
duction of prayer and religious study into 
the schools would be justified as a part 
of the campaign against crime and de- 
linquency. There are three questions 
here. One involves the assertion that 
there is a negative correlation between 
religiosity and criminality, that is, that 
as religious performance increases, crimi- 
nality decreases. It might be shown that 
church membership and criminality are 
both at an all-time high in contemporary 
America. And it might be shown that 
while 50 per cent of the population are 
church members, some 90 per cent of 
the prison population are church mem- 
bers. These points, if taken nakedly 
would seem to indicate, rather, that the 
correlation between church membership 
and criminality is positive, that is, that 
as religiosity increases, criminality in- 
creases. I do not wish to make so ex- 
treme a claim; there are many factors 
which the simple-minded argument 
above does not take into account. I in- 
troduce it simply to show that the only 
verdict which can fairly be passed on the 
assertion that religious training in the 
schools will help decrease delinquency 
is “not proven.” 


The second question which is raised 
by the argument cited above, is one 
having to do with the nature of the re- 
lation between religion and __ social 
morality. The assertion which is covertly 
made is that social morality is dependent 
upon theistic belief. It is unquestionably 
true that much of our Western social 
morality is, in fact, found in combination 
with theistic belief. There is, however, 
as much ground for believing that theism 
is dependent upon morality as there is for 
the alternative view. Anthropological 
and sociological studies have broadened 


LAALQAORALAORANAARALAARAORAIAS 
It has been the historical 
experience of our country 
that every intrusion of reli- 
gion into public life has 
proved disastrous to unity. 
It is especially necessary that 
children, in the formative 
stage of their lives, should 
learn to think of themselves 
as Americans all, not as 
Americans divided and sepa- 
rated into religious compart- 
ments. 
ANLQOQRAOHALARI AAO RA LRA DAADgRag: 


our perspectives to the point of seeing 
this and, in any case, one of the chief 
contributions of modern philosophical 
analysis has been to demonstrate that 
even invariable combination does not 
constitute a proof of necessary connec- 
tion. Again, the best verdict is “not 
proven.” 


Socrates in reverse 


Finally, this argument raises a question 
about the nature of the learning process 
and its relation to action. On the one 
hand, there is the Socratic contention 
that to know the good is to do the good, 
and this is the contention which underlies 
the argument that teaching religion in 
the schools will counteract delinquency. 
On the other hand, modern educational 
psychology, based upon experimental 
research into the operations of the learn- 
ing process, reverses the Socratic dictum, 
leading to the view that to do the good 
is to know the good. This would lead 
to the contention that to act, inside and 
outside of the schools, in such a way as 
to counteract delinquency by all the psy- 
chological, social and human devices our 
best scientific and ethical thought has 
developed is to know religion. 

And with this, I rest my case. 


Politics in the Church 


Many good people are heard to say 
they don’t like politics disscussed in the 
church. My notion is that it is the best 
place in the world to discuss politics, 
better than a saloon, or barbershop, or 
union hall, or city hall, or any of the 
other auspices under which politics are 
usually discussed. Politics cannot safely 
be left to union political committees, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
or the Communist Party. The church is 
concerned with human values. Human 
values are implicated (and implemented) 
in the political arena. The church must 
advance these values. Shall the church 
be silent? A thousand times NO. Where 
there is iniquity the church must expose 
it. Where information is absent the 
church must gather it. When motives 
are wrapped in deception the church 
must display them. When this is done 
the church need not worry about what 
the people think. What the church needs 
to worry about is the people who refuse 
to think. 

HAROLD SCOTT 
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A Unitarian answers 


Anthropologist Mead 


Morality to ethically mature adults is 


something more than ‘ice-cream rewards’ 


By LESTER MONDALE 


AT THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY CONVOCATION of the American Unitarian Association 
some months ago, hundreds of Unitarians found themselves in a situation markedly 
similar to the embarrassing moment that was described to me once by a comely young 
woman who had married one of the nation’s outstanding psychologists, a man twice 
her age in years although not in spirit. She was in the midst of a roomful of her 
husband's psychologist friends and their wives, all of them enjoying’a shop-talk gad- 
fest. One professor was holding forth for the moment on the meaning of dreams; 
telling of this and that dream brought to him by students, and suggesting interpre- 
tations. He paused a moment. In that moment the young wife blurted out: “Well, 
Id like to see you make anything of the crazy dream I had last night.” She went on 
to describe it; only to be greeted even before she reached the end by “screams of 
laughter” as she put it. And there she sat, having, naively having given herself away, 


no idea what she had given away, psychologically disrobed as it were. 


Being a person of potential stature 
she didn’t greet the uproar with a beady- 
eyed flush or a hurt rejoinder that would 
only have placed her naivete that much 
more conspicuously on display. She im- 
mediately demanded to know what she 
had revealed about herself. What of it if 
everybody was listening? In hearing 
the worst, in coming to know herself 
better, she became much more of a real 
person, so that in a few days when she 
told the story she was sufficiently bigger 
in stature to be able to stand off with 
the rest and find their merriment over 
her earlier unsophistication amusing. 


—Benightedly simple 

Hundreds of Unitarians found them- 
selves, as has been suggested, in a sit- 
uation somewhat similar to that in which 
the young wife tumbled so precipitously. 
May, 1950 was our denominational 125th 
birthday anniversary, and we were cele- 
brating it by bringing to Boston as our 
guests what we believed were some of 
the leaders of thought in America. They 
were to help us reason together towards 
the end of bringing about, in a world that 
seemed to so many of us to have all but 
lost its head, a “New Age Of Reason.” 

In one meeting in particular we ap- 
peared to be the psychologist’s young 
wife. One of the addresses was given by 


a woman who enjoys a considerable repu- 
tation as an anthropologist. It was ap- 
parent as soon as she arose to speak 
that in her far-seeing eyes we had given 


ourselves away in the full measure of 


our benighted simplicity. We had had 
the presumption to hold a series of meet- 
ings on the subject of “A Religion For A 
New Age Of Reason.” According to 
Margaret Mead, our “intellectual,” Uni- 
tarian, “rarified Puritanism,” which so 
grossly emphasizes the mind at the ex- 
pense of our other faculties, leaves out 
the “irrational” as an “emotion,” thus 
opening the door to fascism and commu- 
nism! 


Ice-cream rewards 

“Religion for a New Age of Reason” 
called for a discussion of “Religion and 
the Growth of Individual Responsibility” 
—which was the subject of the particular 
panel on which she spoke. But who are 
the Unitarians to presume to initiate ex- 
ploration in the field of religion and the 
growth of individual responsibility? 
Who are we, when our idea of individual] 
responsibility is no better than that of 
the Roman Catholic whose ethical pat- 
tern is taken, insisted Miss Mead, from 
that period in the long infancy of the 
human race which corresponds to the 
complete dependency of the two-to-four 


year old infant on its mother’s love and 
its father’s strength? Because the two-to- 
four year old infant “hates” its mother or 
father when it doesn’t get everything it 
wants, it feels, she told us, a sense of sin. 
Then as the infant develops and the place 
of the parents is taken by God and the 
Catholic Church, the infant-adult con- 
tinues in his rebelliousness—and thus in 
his sinning—and hence needs the con- 
tinuous guiding care of the spiritual 
father, the priest. If Catholic moral re- 
sponsibility is that of the two-to-four 
year infant, the Protestant and hence 
Unitarian is merely that of the four-to- 
six year child who is supposed to be old 
enough to know better and to assume re- 
sponsibility. The correlary is that if he 
does assume responsibility he gets the 
ice cream and the love and approval of 
his parents, exactly as he will, later on, 
get the ice-cream rewards and love of 
God if he continues to assume respon- 
sibility and do what he knows is right. 
This is Protestantism, and hence, Uni- 
tarianism—four-to-six year old children 
in the eyes of this most self-assured and 
authoritative anthropologist. 


So the laugh was on us: unwittingly, 
in our proud talk about religion for a new 
age of reason, we were opening the 
doors to fascism and communism. Un- 
wittingly, in our move to explore se- 
riously the field of religion and individ- 
ual responsibility, we were playing the 
part of an arrogant four-to-six year old 
whose moral pattern was not in the least 
superior to that of the two-to-four infant. 
Before us was one who spoke with the 
air of authority, with none of the tenta- 
tiveness that we ordinarily associate with 
the scholar and man of science. Miss 
Mead’s talk, printed later in The Chris- 
tian Register, was patently the last and 
latest word on the subject; so much the 
last and latest that the one authority to 
which she referred, a book written by a 
child-analyst, was not even off the presses 
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at the time! She left no doubt about 
it that she held Western Culture as much 
in the palm of her hand as the culture of 
the primitive people of whom she said: 
“I have a nice middle-class primitive soci- 
ety out in the middle of the Pacific.” In 
this presence what were any of us lay- 
men to anthropologists but artless dupli- 
cates of the young wife before the psy- 
chologists? 

All persons doubtless have run into 
specialists of this stripe. What they do 
to a person no one takes much pleasure 
in recalling. It is never pleasant to 
find oneself a “case” or specimen in the 
hands of a towering someone-else; a four- 
year-old in the presence of one with the 
presumptive manner of a seven or eight 
or twelve-year-old; a Philistine to a 
Matthew Arnold of education and cul- 
ture; a Babbitt to a Sinclair Lewis; a Mid- 
Westerner to a New Yorker sophisticate; 
a nouveau riche to an English gentleman. 


‘We want to know’ 

And yet what is it we Unitarians are 
working at with more zeal from Sunday 
to Sunday than this business of ever 
seeing ourselves, our total makeup, our 
culture, our nation, our world as the spe- 
cialists see usP If we are Philistines in 
some respect, if we are the young wife of 
the psychologist in another respect, if 
we are morally four-to-six year olds, we 
want to know it. We want to know it 
because we ask always to be growing in 
wisdom and in spiritual stature in rela- 
tion to ourselves and our society. 

In our minds what the Mead pro- 
nouneements call for is neither the emo- 
tional protest that only confirms the 
naive one in his naivete, nor the docile 
acquiescence that most of us in the au- 
dience that afternoon felt was demanded 
of us by the speaker. Neither protest 
nor docility, but simply the open-minded 
and at the same time cautious approach 
that characterizes our habitual] Unitarian 
study of any specialist with a vision, 
whether he be Freud or Marx or Spengler 
or Toynbee or T. S. Eliot, or an anthro- 
pologist. 

In evaluating the Mead generaliza- 
tions about Unitarianism, one thinks of 
a statement to be found in Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture: 

In theoretical discussions of culture 

. . generalizations about the inte- 
gration of culture will be empty in 
proportion as they are dogmatic and 
universalized. 


Facts or preconceptions? 

First, in regard to what this anthropolo- 
gist had to say about our idea of a New 
Age of Reason: When the Unitarian 
scholars suggested as a conference theme 
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the subject: “Religion For A New Age Of 
Reason” they had no idea that anyone 
with any historical background whatso- 
ever would connect the words, New 
Age of Reason, with anything but the 
thought of our doing what we could in 
these times of chaotic change and Sen- 
ator McCarthy, Dictator Franco, and Ly- 
senko unreason, to encourage the devel- 
opment of something comparable to what 
was initiated in the older Age of Reason 
by Locke, Voltaire and Montesquieu, 
by Jefferson, Franklin, Madison and 
Hamilton. To damn the theme of a 
New Age of Reason, and to damn it 
with the amazing charge that Unitarians 
were about—to quote Mead—‘“to plead 
for the development of one human 
faculty at the expense of another” is 
either to give oneself away as being 
ridiculously uninformed in _ historical 
matters or to be guilty of a deliberate dis- 
tortion of fact. 


Having mistakenly insisted that Uni- 
tarians were setting out to develop one 
human faculty at the expense of another, 
thus opening the door to communism 
and fascism, the lady proceeded to char- 
acterize Unitarianism as Puritanism “be- 
come more rarified and more intellectual,” 
and hence a religion which ignores man’s 
deepest emotions and bodily needs. And 
from whence came this information that 
we ignore man’s deepest emotions and 
bodily needs? Did it derive from a fac- 
tual study of the “culture” (which would 
include somewhat more than what is con- 
ventionally attributed to us as our 


“theology” and what may or may be said: 


or done in our services of worship) of 
Unitarian groups, with the same thor- 
oughness with which she has studied the 
cultures of primitive peoples? .. . or from 
orthodox preconceptions picked up in 
casual conversations? If before general- 
izing dogmatically she had examined the 
Unitarian tradition and the ideas and at- 
titudes of the people who make up the 
membership of our churches in a manner 
becoming a person of science, she would 


UKDANAAARLRARAARAKRARARARQAARARAS 


If we are philistines in 
some respect, . . . if we are 
morally four-to-six years old, 
we want to know it. We want 
to know it because we ask al- 
ways to be growing in wisdom 
and in spiritual stature in re- 
lation to ourselves and our 


society. 


AUWRMAKHDOPAHDARAARAAAARRANAAHRHAS 


have found what I did my best to de- 
scribe in a Beacon Press book of some 
years ago called The Unitarian Way of 
Life. Here is a religion which empha- 
sizes as has no other religion since the 
days of Athens the idea of the whole 
man. Consider some of the chapter 
titles: “The Greek Way of Life,” “Salva- 
tion by Giving the Flesh Its Due,” “Sal- 
vation by Culture,” “Salvation by Social 
Service,” “Salvation by Finding the Self” 
—a religion that attempts to recognize the 
whole gamut of man’s needs. 


Miss Mead also gave us a vast catch- 
word of a generalization, as if it were an 
established anthropological fact or doc- 
trine, in equating Catholic morality with 
that of the infant, and Protestant moral- 
ity, including Unitarian, with that of the 
child. Her Catholic infant is always 
giving way to rebellion against God when 
it doesn’t get what it wants; her Prot- 
estant child is forever reaching out and 
taking what it wants in spite of the fact 
that it knows better. In each case it is 
always the child crying, “gimme, gimme, 
gimme,” always something for me, every- 
thing for me if I am to be happy. And 
this she would have us believe is the 
moral pattern that includes everyone, 
Catholic and Protestant. 


The ethical grown-up 

In actual fact, however, hers is a 
moral point of view which ignores com- 
pletely the possibility of maturity. Ac- 
cording to one eminent psychologist 
there comes a time in the life of every 
person of stature—and it can come to a 
Catholic as well as to a Protestant indi- 
vidual (social maturity may often exist 
in spite of immature religious beliefs) 
—when one has the urge to put away 
childish things and stop saying “gimme, 
gimme.” Then it is that the individual 
finds his chief satisfaction in asking, 
“What can I do?” “Where can I be of 
help?” “To what and to whom can I give 
myself?” When one has reached this 
state of maturity the entire moral orienta- 
tion of his life is changed. (Margaret 
Mead, by the way, insisted emphatically 
in answer to a question put to her about 
it that she “abhorred maturity.”) Con- 
cerned more than anything else with 
assuming responsibility rather than evad- 
ing it, with giving oneself to, rather 
than taking from, one no longer asks for 
or needs religion of a priestly or evan- 
gelical stripe to relieve him of a childish 
burden of sin and guilt, one has be- 
come the real person, the moral adult, 
not sinless, of course, at times not with- 
out feelings of guilt, but no longer har- 
ried by a sense of guilt that is beyond 
one’s own power of solution. One has 
become the ethical grown-up—(which is 
not to say, “ethical fossil”)—we like to 
think of as the Unitarian. 


The Communist and the Liberal 


By HERBERT A. PHILBRICK 
Author of I Led 3 Lives (see page 3 of this issue) 


Unfortunately some people confuse Communists and Liberals when, in truth, they 
are worlds apart. While it is difficult to distinguish the skilled underground com- 
rade from even a conservative Republican, if he wants to hide his identity, neverthe- 
less I can offer certain guideposts from my own experience which may be of some aid: 


A Communist believes the individual 
must be sacrificed for the good of the 
masses. 


A Communist interprets and misinter- 
prets history for his own purposes. 

A Communist uses the ills and defects 
of the capitalist system to forment anger 
and class strife. 


A Communist believes that the govern- 
ment is the master of the people. 

A Communist will attack socialists and 
progressives even more violently than he 
attacks conservatives. 


A Communist to attain his seemingly 
bright idealistic goals, uses any means at 
his disposal—lies, blackmail, bloodshed, 


murder. 


A Communist uses the arts—literature, 
painting, music—in a strictly functional 
sense, to further the aims of world com- 
munism. 

A Communist is absolutely indefatig- 
alle in “serving” an organization he 
wishes to control. He will do anything, 
even stay at a meeting until 3 a. m., by 
which time, unfortunately, the non-Com- 
munist liberals will have gone home. 

A Communist, although he pretends to 
be independent, always takes his orders 
from above. 

A Communist, because he takes orders 
from above, is sometimes trapped by an 
overnight change of party policy. 

A Communist participates in secret 
underground activity. He feels that he 
has something to conceal. 

A Communist is committed to violence, 
although he seeks to hide it in every pos- 
sible way. 

A Communist, like any other total- 
itarian, is vitally interested in youth 
movements through which he can cap- 
ture the minds of young people. 


A liberal has high regard for the 
value and integrity of the individual. 


A liberal studies history honestly 
and learns from it. 

A liberal points out those ills, but 
tries to cure them. 


A liberal believes that the govern- 
ment is the servant of the people. 

A liberal tends to agree and to com- 
promise with people holding the same 
general point of view. 

The liberal, although he may have 
some of the same ends in mind, uses 
honorable means. 


A liberal appreciates the arts for 
their own sake. 


A liberal makes up his own mind. 


A liberal can change his mind but 
he does so slowly, painfully, and by 
his own volition. 

A liberal works toward his goals 
above ground and in the open. 


A liberal is just as dedicated to 
peaceful methods. One is revolution- 
ary, the other evolutionary. 

A liberal is interested in educating 
but not controlling the minds of the 
young. 


A Communist is suspicious of every- 
one, not only his enemies but his fel- 
low comrades. The party spies contin- 
ually on its own members. 


A liberal has no reason to be sus- 
picious, and for that very reason 
sometimes falls into Communist 
traps. 


A Communist believes that a small, 
tightly knit group (the vanguard) should 
lead. 

A Communist tends to use Marxist 
jargon. 


A liberal does not distinguish so 
clearly between leaders and follow- 
ers. 


A Liberal struggles along with our 


native vocabulary. 


What can the average 
citizen do as his part in the 
war against communism ? 


The most important single thing is to 
avoid behaving the way a Communist says 
the individual must behave in a capitalist 
society. If the Communist had his way, he 
would force all non-Communists to the ex- 
treme right, toward fascism and state con- 
trol. The Communist seeks by every means 
to create a split in our society, to provoke 
class hatreds and intense conflict. All 
capitalist governments, the Communist is 
taught, inevitably become states of fascist 
oppression, thus creating the demand for a 
violent revolution as the only possible cure. 

However, if we do not behave in that 
manner, we will contribute to the downfall 
of communism. If we adhere to our tradi- 
tional American dream of a society of free- 
dom, of personal rather than state respon- 
sibility, of individual as well as collective 
intelligence, and of civil rights rather than 
rigid civil controls, then we will have dis- 
proved the Communist theory of the inevita- 
bility of capitalist deterioration. 

Time after time I learned in my party 
experiences that the Communist movement 
is not genuinely antifascist,” any more than 
it is genuinely in favor of civil liberties, 
better housing, peace, or any of the other 
causes its leaders so ardently espouse. If 
every basis for Communist discontent today 
were suddenly removed and their every de- 
mand granted, tomorrow the professional 
leaders of the Communist party would find 
or provoke new causes of discontent, and 
would draw up a fresh list of demands. 
Any suggestion that the country is moving 
to fascism is always greeted in the Com- 
munist press and party pronouncements with 
rejoicing, however much it may be disguised 
by righteous indignation. The evils of 
society provide the Communists with their 


fuel. We must readily admit those faults 
that we have under our capitalist system of 


free enterprise, and work indefatigably to 
eliminate them. We must lead a positive 
political and social life, not a negative bitter, 
bitter, or denunciatory life. — 


*The most rabid reactionaries are in- 
variably the Communists’ best friends 
(p. 203). 

[On publication day of I led 3 Lives, the 
Christian Science Monitor commented edi- 
torially on a press-interview with Philbrick: 
“... And, says he, the hard-bitten Commu- 
nist elite ‘just love’ Senator McCarthy’s 
name-calling because (1) it creates confu- 
sion, (2) it makes their party’s strength 
seem much bigger than it really it, and 
(3) it greatly harms those whom the com- 


rades call ‘those stupid liberals.’.”] 
Reprinted with permission of McGraw-Hill Book 
Goi Inc: 
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Sheldon Shepard has established two churches in California: The People’s Church 
of San Fernando Valley (Universalist-Unitarian), and the Hollywood Church, Univer- 
salist, in Hollywood. The Hollywood church has moved recently to the Hollywood 
Hotel, in which the members completely refurnished and redecorated a room for their 
own uses; the name is now changed to Hollywood Chapel. Mr. Shepard is the author 
of numerous books and pamphlets and of a three act play entitled The Man from 
Judah, which is the story of Amos. He received his education at the University of 
Southern California and has also served as a Congregational minister. 


Freedom requires a 


vitamin supplement 


Religious freedom needs a ‘pill’ of 


discipline and dynamic to achieve unity 


By SHELDON SHEPARD 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT WITHIN A DENOMINATION is a highly overrated element of 
contemporary thought. It is inflated far beyond any reasonable value. It is true, 


freedom of thought within denominations is a good thing. 


Its worth is evidenced 


by its spread among groups formerly rigidly restricted. Except in a few definitely 
authoritarian groups, little unanimity prevails anywhere now. 


This fact embarrasses those who would 
base their superiority on strength of free- 
dom within the church. It also reveals 
the weakness of internal freedom as a 
focal point. The Baptist, the Methodist, 
the Congregationalist, and many another, 
feels that he has just as much freedom 
as those who boast of it. 

Besides, as long as there is no compul- 
sion from the state, or undue social pres- 
sures, every one exercises his freedom 
when he joins an organization expressing 
a particular group of ideas. He entered 
because he chose and he can leave when 
he wishes. Freedom to differ with per- 
sons in your group is not the vital liberty. 
What counts is the privilege of joining 
those with whom you agree. The ordi- 
nary church member, in his liberty to join 
and unjoin, feels no less independence 
than those who bear placards proclaim- 
ing their independence. Indeed he some- 
times wonders if these others do not 
shout the word so much because they 
feel an inner lack. 

But far more important is the fact that, 
among the rank and file, vitality of re- 
ligious life, enthusiasm for social action, 
and consecration to service depend more 
upon discipline of thought and action 
than upon freedom. What we really seek 
when we flounder so helplessly trying to 
define religion in terms of freedom is a 
higher order of discipline. What we get 
is an almost complete loss of discipline 
and therefore of the major springs of 
action. Usually we manifest so little 
unity as to make it seem that we do not 
belong together. Generally we cannot 
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do much together. What we should seek 
is not freedom, but disciplines of a higher 
order and deeper nature than those of 
orthodoxy. 

Suppose that, as we try to expose the 
superficiality of creed and rule, instead of 
insisting upon freedom, we called for dis- 
ciplines of self-control in appetite and 
emotion, of enlistment in daily study and 
unselfish work, of participation in the 
army of peace through practices of 
brotherhood, and work for world law 
through the United Nations. We need 
disciplines far more than a freedom 
which leaves us lax, indifferent, proud, 
ineffective. Freedom is good, but it 
requires the supplementary vitamin of 
discipline. 

In a crusade, freedom to differ is not 
as important as compulsion to act to- 
gether. Not freedom to differ, but in- 
escapable necessity of agreeing, is what 
we lack. We should emphasize that 
cohesion and dynamic action in a unity 
to which we may come in exercise of 
liberty. But freedom without that unity 
and action is deadly. It is the freedom of 
the loafer, the slacker, the parasite, the 
gremlin. It usually wastes so much 
steam blowing its whistle that it has 
precious little power to drive the ma- 
chinery of cooperative action. Like play 
taking the place of work, like desserts 
keeping one away from body-building 
foods, like football ruining scholastic 
effort, it destroys that for which it exists. 
In the religious life, for individual or de- 
nomination, the effective agents are dy- 
namic and discipline, as well as freedom. 
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If I went to church 

If I went to church, I should go be- 
cause I felt that when I went there I 
should be among friends, people who by 
kindly word and look showed they cared 
that I was there, who in the case of my 
absence would tell me convincingly they 
missed me. 

I should go because in some way, in 
the litany, the hymns, the prayer or the 
sermon, I had been made to feel that 
some of the things I'd been doing in the 
usual routine of the past week were 
worth doing, and my life had been given 
added dignity in the doing of them. 

I should go because it helped me se- 
cure new inspiration and fresh perspec- 
tive through the celebration of great 
achievements of the past, the opening of 
new insights to unexpected powers with- 
in and unexplored resources without, to 
new opportunities for service and growth. 
Through these channels and from the 
beauty of my surroundings in church, 
simple though they might be, I should 
find the needed strength to face life 
anew. 

I should go to find comfort, not the 
comfort of the chrysalis, insulated and 
inactive, but the comfort that resides in 
securing a satisfying explanation of the 
tragedy and the pain of life. There would 
be comfort, too, in the knowledge that all 
around me were people who also knew 
pain, who had faced the dread uncer- 
tainty and separation that go with death, 
that these people were ready to take me 
in when I was lost, to lift me when I 
might fall, to sustain me with love that 
grew out of concern and interest. 

If I went to church, I should go be- 
cause I believed it represented something 
important of which I wished to be a part. 
My presence there and my active support 
would be my testimonial to the whole 
world, that I believed in the values sym- 
bolized by my church. It would be my 
church, because I contributed to it. It 
would be my task because through its 
program an impact was being made upon 
the community, an impact which was 
needed, in which I believed, of which I 
was proud, CLIFTON G. HOFFMAN 
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What Easter means 


Unitarianism exhibits many differences 
from the Christian norm. These differ- 
ences are rooted in the unique character 
of the Unitarian movement. Our attitude 
on Lent and Easter is but a manifesta- 
tion of that character. What is this 
unique character? 

Dr, Earl M. Wilbur, in his History of 
Unitarianism (Harvard), says, “the Uni- 
tarian movement, throughout the 400 
years of its history, is fundamentally 
characterized by its steadfast and in- 
creasing devotion to these three leading 
principles: first, complete mental free- 
dom in religion rather than bondage to 
creeds or confessions; second, the unre- 
stricted use of reason in religion, rather 
than reliance upon external authority or 
past tradition; third, generous tolerance 
of differing religious views and. usages 
rather than insistence upon uniformity 
in doctrine, worship or polity.” 

From the standpoint of doctrinal the- 
ology, the Unitarian movement has been 
characterized primarily by certain beliefs 
about the being of God and the person 
of Christ. It has from first to last been 
anti-trinitarian, or at least non-trinitarian. 
The name “Unitarian” derives from this 
non-trinitarian emphasis. 


The events of Holy Week and Easter 
are central to Christianity. As a Uni- 
tarian, I accept the historical truth of 
this emphasis. But I do not accept the 
theological formulations of Christian 
thought and belief based on the story of 


Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection. The © 


orthodox Christian Century wrote about 
two years ago, “the record (of the resur- 
rection of Jesus) presents us with numer- 
ous difficulties and inconsistencies.” It 
continues, “in choosing the nonmaterial 
conception (of the resurrection), the be- 
liever is supported by the preponderance 
of the testimony in the gospel record.” 


As a Unitarian, I make this choice. I 
believe that Jesus did not arise and ap- 
pear in the physical body which had 
been crucified. Rather, he appeared as 
a vision in the minds of those who re- 
ported they saw him. That the vision 
was spiritual and not material is evident 
from the record in the gospels, and from 
Paul’s testimony in his letters and in Acts. 
It was this vision that became the basis 
of Christianity. 

As a Unitarian, I would say that this 
vision was born of hope and faith. First, 
there was the hope which Jesus had suc- 
cessfully implanted in his disciples: the 
hope of the coming of the kingdom of 
God. Second, there was faith, faith in 
Jesus, that somehow could not be shaken 
even by the crucifixion. The miracle of 


--to a Unitarian 


the resurrection—if you want to use that 
phrase—is the miracle of the resurrection 
of this hope and faith, which kept the 
name of Jesus alive and has given him 
to the world as a leader, a teacher, and 
a prophet. 

To a Unitarian, Easter is a symbol. It 
is a symbol, not of salvation, but of the 
renewal of life in the external world of 
nature, and of the renewal of man’s in- 
ner life of hope and faith. The renewal 
of hope in the heart of man, the renewal 
of a conviction that life of itself is worth- 
while, the renewal of an indomitable 
spirit which aspires to new heights from 
the very pit of failure—that, too, is part 
of the meaning of Easter. 

Easter is a symbol of the infinite pos- 
sibilities of the divine spirit in man. The 
figure of Jesus stands as a constant re- 
minder of what man may yet become, 
as he strives to obey the injunction of 
Jesus: “Be ye perfect, even as your heay- 
enly father is perfect.” 


ARON S. GILMARTIN 
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“This I Believe.. .” 


By James R. Killian, Jr., President 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
former Director, American Unitarian 
Assoc. 


The central aim of education — and of 
life — I believe, is to wed knowledge with 
wisdom, to enable men both to do and to 
do what is good. 
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As I grow older, my conviction 
deepens that knowledge without 
virtue is sterile and dangerous and 
that many of the world’s ills stem 
from the divorcement of these two 
goals. Nazi Germany was a terrible 
example of this divorcement. The 
knowledge and power of the Ger- 
man people were put to evil use by 
men without ethical standards. 
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My conviction also deepens that the 
understanding of good and evil, the at- 
tainment of wisdom by individuals and 
societies, is impossible without a lofty 
sense of the meaning of life and that this 
lofty sense is achieved only through com- 
bining an understanding of nature with 
an appreciation of what men call God. 
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I believe also that there are many ways 
of appreciating and understanding God 


and that each individual must find his 
own way. He may, as I do, seek this 
way along the path of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. He may adhere to the creed of 
an organized church, or he may develop 
his own private approach. 

The important thing is, through re- 
ligious experience, to build faith in a 
divine power beyond oneself. 
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Not only do I think this faith is im- 
portant to an individual, I believe it 
is also fundamental to the health of 
any organized society. I have been 
much impressed by Toynbee’s his- 
torical evidence that religion is the 
cement which holds civilization to- 
gether. 

e 2 e 

My own personal belief is that the 
quality and the goodness of our civiliza- 
tion rests upon Christian ethics and if we 
fail to maintain Christian ethics as a vital 
and living part of our community life, we 
will have lost the essential binding ele- 
ment of our civilization. 


The faith of scientists that a body of 
unalterable natural law governs the uni- 
verse and that it is discoverable step by 
step is profoundly reassuring in this 
period of doubt and pessimism. 

This faith, coupled with my strong 
feeling that man can steer a course for 
himself, gives me an abiding confidence 
in the capacity of the human race to ad- 
vance and to create a better life. 
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I do feel, however, that the develop- 
ment of the whole man and the good life 
rests upon a working partnership be- 
tween the materialism of science and 
the spiritualism of religion. As science 
has extended its sway over new areas of 
thought, we have tended to circumscribe 
and subordinate humanism and_ the 
knowledge of good and evil. 
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In our education, I am afraid, we 
have frequently become so preoccu- 
pied with vocational and professional 
training that we have lost sight of 
the importance of training a man to 
make a life as well as a living. 
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I have faith that we can effect a com- 
bination of science and spirit which will 
contribute toward the effectiveness of 
each and that by doing so we can achieve 
a bifocal vision which enables us to see 
life steady and see it whole. 


“This I Believe,” with news analyst Ed- 
ward R. Murrow as commentator, is a regu- 
lar program broadcast over CBS, Monday 
through Friday at 6:25 p. m., E.S.T. 
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NEWS 


News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Ministers vote overwhelmingly against U.M.T. 
as one-third answer first Register poll 


Unitarian ministers, answering the first 
Christian Register opinion poll, have voted 
firmly against Universal Military Training 
now. With 37 per cent of the 462 ministers 
responding at deadline 76 per cent had 
voted against U. M. T. 

The latest figures are: 138 against; 36 in 
favor with five answers either undecided or 
indistinct. The ministers were correspond- 
ingly consistent in their reasons checked on 
the postcard with 118 of those against 
U. M. T. saying that the permanent con- 
scription law would be “contrary to Ameri- 
can civilian tradition.’ Also, 80 checked 
that the act “might provoke rather than pre- 
vent war,” and 81 endorsed “impractical; 
training soon out of date” for their reasons. 
Only 30 said they objected because of re- 
ligious pacifism. 

Those in favor of the bill, now approach- 
ing action in Congress, declared that “addi- 
tional strength is necessary to back U. N. 
in case of aggression,” with 25 checking this 
reason. Fifteen noted that “Russian threat 
demands long-term U. S. conscription, and 
12 said U. M. T. is a “worthwhile educa- 
tional program for young men.” Almost 
every vote for U. M. T. came either from 
the New England region, principally Massa- 
chusetts or from the South with a few 
scattered votes from other states. 


‘Concessions, not corpses’ 

Many ministers answering the poll showed 
their strong feelings on the issue by writing 
additional remarks on the card. Among 
them were these: 

“Solve international problems by making 
concessions, not corpses!” 

“What U. M. T. provokes is military con- 
trol of youth!” 

“U. M. T. is part of our present national 
insanity.” | 

“Too close to a military state now!” 

“It will tend to provoke war and should 
war come make victory less likely.” 

“Military system is basically opposed to 
the free mind and respect for personality.” 

“Send men over 40 first.” 

“I favor adequate preparedness but object 
to U. M. T. as a permanent policy.” 

“Military men know little of democracy.” 

“Good citizens make good soldiers; use 
money to improve health and education.” 

“As totalitarian an undertaking as Hitler’s 
Storm Abteilung.” 


‘Morally wrong’ 

“U. M. T. equals indoctrination in vio- 
lance; morally wrong.” 

“Cost in industrial manpower and produc- 
tion tremendous. Authoritarian indoctrina- 
tion of youth stultifying; background for 
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police state.” 

“Ultimately destructive of freedom and 
the individual.” 

One New England pastor announcing he 
could not make up his mind quickly, dis- 
carded the postcard and wrote a letter in- 
stead pointing out the dilemma he finds him- 
self in, believing that Russia must be de- 
terred from “grave military aggressions,” 
that U. M. T. is probably “fairer and more 
dependable” than other methods of getting 
manpower, but that he will not consider per- 
manent conscription unless the United States 
pursues an “intelligent and forceful foreign 
policy,” emphasizing Point 4. 


Fellowships reach 75; 


seven new groups begun 

There are now 75 Unitarian fellowships, 
with four others that have graduated to 
church status. All of this growth has oc- 
curred in four years, reports Munroe Hus- 
bands, associate director of the department 
of church extension. 

In the last month, seven new fellowships 
have been organized in Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Ventura County, Calif.; San Luis Obispo 
County, Calif.; Jamestown Religious Fellow- 
ship, Jamestown, N. D.; Park Forest, IIL; 
Baton Rouge, La., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Two of these represent the first Unitarian 
organization in history to begin in those 
states — North Dakota and Alabama. 

The Jamestown group was organized with 
the help of Rev. Arthur Foote of St. Paul, 
Minn., and many of its members belong to 
the Farmers’ Union or affiliated cooperatives. 
The Minnesota Conference had decided to 
make the founding and encouraging of fel- 
lowships their No. 1 project for 1952. The 
Birmingham, Ala., fellowship has been or- 
ganized under Dr. Joseph F. Volker, dean of 
the school of dentistry at the University of 
Alabama, with the aid of Mrs. Albert 
Hobart. 


NEW COURAGE IN CANADA: An un- 
usual event took place in Ottawa recently. 
For the first time within the memory of 
the oldest Unitarians, a Unitarian minister 
was asked to preach at a non-Unitarian 
church in that capital city! Rev. George 
W. Marshfield was invited to talk at West- 
boro United Church on “The Unitarian 
Approach to Religion” and to answer ques- 
tions after the sermon. One member of 
the congregation asked courteously after the 
service, “Would you mind if we called you 
atheists?” Another said: “We really agree 
with you Unitarians, but feel we should 
liberalize our own church.” 


LADIES OF THE LAMP: The Harvard, 
Mass., Branch Alliance has promised to 
keep the Unitarian Church lighted at 


night throughout the year. Here is a 
picture of the result one winter night 


after a snowfall. 


(Photo from Turner’s Public Spirit) 


Korean peace asked 
by Nobel Prize winner 


Emily Greene Balch, holder of the Nobel 
prize for peace in 1946 and member of the 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Unitarian church, was 
one of 417 signers of a petition to President 
Truman recently asking for a Korean peace. 
The letter asked a “supreme effort to bring 
the fighting in Korea to an end and achieve 
a truce that will lead to a full restoration 
of peace.” 


A Unitarian minister, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
was one of the initiators of the letter which 
stated that “We are fully aware of the com- 
plexity of the issues involved and yet we 
believe that if the very lives of our boys and 
of all people concerned came above all other 
considerations that a way might be found at 
once to end the dying.” 


BLACK BREAD AND SOUP: An unusual 
supper was held shortly after Christmas at 
the First Congregational Unitarian Parish, 
Brookfield, Mass. On the menu; soup, black 
bread, cheese and coffee. Thirty people 
paid $175 for the privilege .of eating it. 
The reason: this sacrifical supper was to 
symbolize the rations of impoverished people 
in other parts of the world. The money 
was sent to the Unitarian Service Committee 
for its work abroad. 


Council expels Unitarian women 
for theological unorthodoxy 


Unitarian and Universalist women have 
been expelled from the United Church 
Women’s board of managers on the grounds 
of theological unorthodoxy. 


News of the expulsion was received at the 
end of December, stating action had 
been taken three months earlier, in Septem- 
ber. Not knowing of this action, the Gen- 
eral Alliance of Unitarian Women in Oc- 
tober had officially resigned, stating that 
membership placed it in “a compromising 
position . . . inconsistent with our liberal out- 
look.” 

The Unitarian women had worked with 
national women’s religious organizations for 
many years. In 1946, the president of the 
General Alliance was invited to become a 
voting member of the board of the United 
Council of Church Women. 


Since that time, the United Council has 
had Unitarian representation. But in De- 
cember of last year, the United Council gave 
up its independent status and became the 
General Department of United Church 
Women of the National Council. of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. 


On board of managers 

On the board of managers of the General 
Department were 28 presidents of denom- 
inational women’s organizations, including 
Mrs. Charles A. Hart, president of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. 

After Christmas,. Mrs. Hart received notice 
of the September meeting of the General 
Board of the National Council, at which 
meeting it was voted that since neither de- 
nomination was represented on the National 
Council, no representative’ of the Unitarian 
or Universalist organizations could sit on the 
Board of Managers of United Church 
Women. 

“These persons,” said the board, accepting 
the report of the nominating committee, “are 
from denominations which are not thought 
to be in agreement with the preamble of the 
constitution.” 

The National Council said the purpose of 
its General Department of United Church 
Women was: 

“To unite church women in their alle- 
giance to their Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, through a program looking to their 
integration in the total life and work of the 
church and to the building of a world Chris- 
tian community.” 


Inconsistent with liberalism 


In the October resolution of the General 
Alliance which was sent to the National 
Council on Nov. 5, the Alliance said: 

“Inasmuch as the General Department of 
the United Church Women of the National 
Council . . . is expressly an organization of 
‘Protestant, Evangelical and Orthodox 
church women,’ and the appearance of the 
name of our president on its Board of 
Directors would indicate our sanction of its 


purposes, and since any support would put 
us in the compromising position of advanc- 
ing its primary objectives of converting all 
souls to Christ, which objective is incon- 
sistent with our liberal outlook, we recom- 
mend that the General Alliance of Unitarian 
women . . . withdraw its support of the 
General Department. . . This motion of the 
General Alliance Board in no way affects the 
policy for Branch and individual Alliance 
members. It is hoped and expected that 
Alliance women and branches will cooperate 
with other churches and local Councils of 
Church Women when it is desirable and 
possible.” 


After the General Alliance joined the orig- 
inal United Council, its Inter-Church Rela- 
tions Committee recommended to the 
branches that they take part in inter-church 
and inter-faith organizations such as the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
and the United Council of Church Women. 


In many communities, the Alliances be- 
long to the local council of church women. 


‘In others, they are: not invited to join, but 


have cooperated with women’s organizations 
from other churches. 

The National Council has informed the 
Alliance that its expulsion from the Depart- 
ment’s Board of Managers does not affect 
the work of local and state councils. 
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May Meetings Changed 


This year’s Anniversary Week will be 
held over a long week-end (Thursday, 
May 22 through Tuesday, May 27) 
rather than through a single week, as 
previously organized, it has been an- 
nounced by the program chairman, Rev. 
Irving R. Murray of Pittsburgh. 

Purpose: to permit ministers to take 
part in the full program without missing 
two Sundays in their pulpits; and to en- 
able lay delegates to attend a concen- 
trated program with minimum loss of 
business time. 

The official Annual Meeting of the 
A.U.A. will be held on May 27. The 
traditional Ware lecture will be given by 
Professor Henry Steele Commager on 
the evening of May 24. Special guests of 
the A.U.A during the meetings will be 
Rev. John Kielty, secretary of the British 
General Assembly, and Miss Anne Holt 
of Liverpool. 

Detailed plans for May Meetings will 
be announced in the April issue of the 
Register. 


QOKQHAAQLHRAAAAAAD AAD ARAAAAAHAAAAS 


BRADFORD SPEAKS: Ex-Gov. Robert F. 
Bradford of Mass., prominent Unitarian lay- 
man, was the main speaker Feb. 13 at the 
United Protestant Laymen’s monthly lunch- 
eon at Providence. 


TWIXT MEXICO AND TEXAS: (Stand- 
ing), left to right, Ernest Freund, New 
Orleans; George Filler, Stillwater; (front 
row) Marilyn Rainey, Stillwater; Pat 
Lynn, Ralston, Okla.; Billie Jean Rainey, 
Stillwater, Okla.; at AUY rally, Browns- 
ville, Texas. 


AUY’ers assemble 


on Mexican border 


Twenty-six members of American Uni- 
tarian Youth from Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
Stillwater, Dallas, New Orleans and Rio 
Grande Valley held their midwinter con- 
ference on the Mexican border. 

Writes Carol Morris, Oklahoma A & M 
student and president of the Southwestern 
AUY, “Unitarian youth proved that no chal- 
lenge is too great in experiencing the value 
of a liberal pow-wow—some delegates trav- 
eled as far as a thousand miles.” 

A chartered bus left Oklahoma City and 
picked up young people all the way down 
to the Mexican border to the conference site 
at the home of Rev. and Mrs. Alfred E. Von 
Stilli, Brownsville, Tex. 


‘MORE BLESSED TO GIVE’: The Eve- 
ning Alliance of the First Parish in Need- 
ham gave presents to shut-ins instead of 
exchanging them among themselves during 
the Christmas season. Groups of two or 
three women took packages of home-made 
delicacies to the homes of the church’s in- 
valid members. 


PRESS GIVES TRIBUTE: An editorial in 
the Stoneham, Mass. Independent on “Uni- 
ted Unitarians’ commended the Unitarian 
church for its annual Christmas Fair to 
raise money for the church mortgage. 
“Unitarians,” it said, “are known to hold 
diverse theological opinions but when they 
decide to direct their concerted energies 
toward a worthwhile objective, results are 
bound to be sensational.” 
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United Appeal drive gets underway as 


28 churches raise 50% or more of their goal 


Although most of the Unitarian churches 
will not report their United Unitarian Appeal 
results until after spring campaigns, 28 have 
already passed the half-way mark and nine 
have reached 100 per cent or more. 


Sacramento continues to ride at the top 
of the wave with 231 per cent of its quota 
reported by the end of January. Next comes 
Palo Alto with 180 per cent, as the West 
Coast sets an example for the rest of the 
country. Dallas, Tex., has turned in 130 per 
cent; Genesco, Ill., 108 per cent; Amherst, 
Mass., 107 per cent; and full quotas have 
been achieved at Belfast, Me.; Wilton Cen- 
ter, N. H.; Columbus, Ohio; and Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 


The fellowships have given a good ac- 
count of themselves. At deadline, 42 had sent 
in amounts ranging from $5 up with $196 
from Burlington, Iowa, at the top of the list; 
Ames, Iowa, next with $106.50; and Monroe, 
N. C., with $100. 


The goal for the Appeal drive this year is 
$266,350 to support 14 Unitarian organiza- 
tions and aid the growing Unitarian move- 
ment around the country. This goal was 
set after consideration of budget requests 
totalling $366,841 from the included organ- 
izations. 


Allocations that will be distributed if the 
goal is reached include: $100,000, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; $17,500, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth; General Alliance, $18,- 
000; $4,750, Meadville Conference; $13,200, 
Middle Atlantic States Council; $14,000, 
New England Unitarian Council; $16,000, 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council; $500, 
Society for Ministerial Relief; $5,000, South- 
western Unitarian Conference; $6,000, West- 
ern Unitarian Conference; $400, Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice; $8,000, Lay- 
men’s League; $2,000, Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association; $24,000, Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society; $37,000, United Unitarian 
Appeal. 

So far, 25 area meetings for the Appeal 
have been held, in the most extensive plan- 
ning in the denomination’s history, Otto T. 
Gilmore, executive director of the Appeal, 
reports “the enthusiasm toward denomina- 
tional support is very encouraging.” 


CARLOADS OF FLOUR: ,The goal of 
$30,000 for emergency shipments of flour, 
to save thousands of Greek children from 
starvation in the face of crop failure, has 
been more than doubled. Dr. Lotta Hitsch- 
manova, executive director for the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Canada, who launched 
the drive said that more than twelve car- 
loads could be sent. The “Bread for Greece” 
crusade will continue until the end of May. 
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TWO CURTAIN-RAISERS IN HOUSTON: 


Two little girls helped Houston, Texas un- 
veil the cornerstone of its new modern build- 
ing. The $200,000 building of the First Uni- 
tarian Church will be dedicated in April at 
the mecting of the Southwestern Unitarian 
Conference. Pulling aside the curtain at the 
local drama are: Martha Pawley and Beverly 
Edwards, 5 and 6 respectively. Beverly’s 
aunt, Ruth Mills, performed the same duty 
when the Tulsa church was built. Sealed 
inside the bronze plaque in the cornerstone 
are church records and history, the Bible 
and other documents. 


Dallas church gets gift 
of land for building 


Nearly half an acre of land has been given 
to the First Unitarian Church, Dallas, for a 
new church school building to relieve the 
over-crowded classes. 


Karl Hoblitzelle, philanthropist and 
theater operator, made the gift of the land 
adjoining the church property. The gift 
launched the drive for an $80,000 building 
fund to help the school that has grown from 
75 to 225 in several years. 

The church had originally planned to use 
10 basement classrooms under the future 
main auditorium wing of the church. Archi- 
tect Herbert Tatum, who won the American 
Institute of Architects’ annual prize for a 
modern church building with the first unit 
of the Dallas church in 1949, will plan the 
new school structure. Dallas has already 
scheduled two Sunday morning services; the 
plant was outgrown two months after the 
congregation moved in. 


GLOUCESTER BEQUEST: The American 
Unitarian Association has received notice of 
a bequest from the late Louise D. Chamber- 
line of Gloucester, Mass., of $5000. 


FEPC group set up 
in Meadville after 


minister’s request 


A study to discover whether Meadville, 
Pa., employers are discriminating against 
racial and religious groups will be made soon 
— thanks to the campaign waged by the Uni- 
tarian minister, Rev. J. Robert Smudski. 

It all began early this fall when the min- 
ister preached a sermon urging that the 
study be made. He followed it up with a 
recommendation to the Meadville Minis- 
terial Association in his capacity as chair- 
man of the social concerns committee. 

After the association unanimously ap- 
proved the suggestion, it was forwarded to 
the Mayor and a group discussion on the 
proposed Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission was held at the church. 

Mayor Frederick A. Metz announced 
shortly afterward that he will appoint a five- 
man committee early in 1952. 

Said Mr. Smudski: “Apparently there is in 
our community a difference of opinion as to 
whether discrimination of employment prac- 
tices exists or does not exist. I think the 
fair procedure is a thorough investigation of 
the facts.” 

In a long article in the Meadville Repub- 
lican, he declared an FEPC law is needed 
because: “I do not think the employer has 
a right to practices which defeat the pur- 
pose of democratic government. 

“The proponents of a fair employment 
practices law know that the passage of such 
a law will not erase prejudice from men’s 
minds but it will discourage discriminatory 
actions in employment practices.” 


Detroit studies FEPC 


FEPC legislation has been the concern 
also of the Detroit Unitarian-Universalist 
Church. A panel discussion designed to in- 
vestigate methods churches can use to stimu- 
late public interest in the subject was held 
early in December at the church, 

An attorney for UAW-CIO, a member of 
the church’s social action group, and the 
director of the city’s council of churches 
social service committee led the meeting. 


Ministers join U.M.A. 


Seventy-five New England ministers meet- 
ing at Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H., in January held the final formal or- 
ganization of the New England Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association as a branch of the na- 
tional U. M. A. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
banquet speaker, welcomed the resurgence 
of life among New England ministers and 
spoke of their tradition of strength of char- 
acter, faith in the power of education, and 
depth of spiritual life. Rev. Leon C. Fay 
will serve as president through 1952. ; 


AUTHOR HONORED: Rey. Arnold Cromp- 
ton, author of “Apostle of Liberty: Starr 
King in California,” and minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Oakland, Calif., was 
recently elected as president of the board 
of directors of The Starr King School for 
the Ministry in Berkeley, Calif. 


Recreation clubs for older people thrive 
at Tulsa and Providence churches 


Some of the most neglected people in 
America today are the aged, yet the United 
State’s elder population is steadily increas- 
ing. To answer a need they found in their 
cities, the Church of All Souls, Tulsa, and 
the Westminster Unitarian Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., have started recreation groups 


for the old folks. 


At Tulsa, after five meetings of the Adult 
Recreation Club, 215 men and women had 
joined for the weekly meetings of games, 
dancing and good fellowship. More than 
100 turn out for each session in the church. 


Westminster's Golden Age Club starts at 
age 65 and goes up. Many members come 
from miles to the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sions to play cards, dominoes, checkers, 
chess, or to read and visit with other old- 
sters as lonely as themselves. 


Following the example of several other 
Unitarian churches which have pioneered in 
recreation for older people, Tulsa and Provi- 
dence have helped answer a community 
problem. The Tulsa World paid tribute to 
their club recently in a full-page picture 
spread in the Sunday feature section as 
“one of the fastest growing organizations 
in Tulsa.” 


“Older people get lonely” 


“Older people get lonely,” one lady ex- 
plained to the World reporter, “but you 
keep coming to these meetings and_ first 
thing you know, you know a lot of lovely 
people.” The club started after the Sun- 
day adult forum, under leadership of col- 
umnist, Mrs. Walter Ferguson, discussed the 
problem of aging one day and decided to 
do something instead of just talking. Dues 


successful new organization. 


joa from the Tulsa World) 
TULSA: A group of oldsters from the Tulsa, Okla., Adult 
Recreation Club play dominoes at an evening session of the 


are $5 a year and money goes for refresh- 
ments, heat and light, janitor service. 

Said Francis Campbell, member of the 
sponsoring adult class and recently nomi- 
nated to the American Unitarian Association 
board of directors: “We hope this is just a 
start. Later there will be more and more 
clubs started in other cities and in other 
parts of Tulsa.” 


Rev. Robert A. Schade of Providence 
writes that: “Westminster Unitarian Church 
has always been mindful of the opportuni- 
ties for service which have existed in the 
community. . . . Many of these older people 
have been feeling unwanted and useless but 
now they have a place where they may go 
to be with others who have the same prob- 
lems. They are discovering new interests 
and life has become more meaningful for 
each of them.” 


“WHOLESOME EFFECT’—When the Bea- 
con Press book World Religions and the 
Hope for Peace by Unitarian Minister Dr. 
David Rhys Williams came out in Rochester, 
N. Y., his own town, the Democrat Chronicle 
opened its pages to letters pro and con. 
Henry W. Clune’s column, “Seen and Heard” 
gave space to an enthusiastic review of the 
book and later to criticism by a fundamental- 
ist minister and letters on both sides. Wrote 
Columnist Clune after the controversy ebbed, 
“T had been warned that opening this column 
to a religious controversy was a dangerous 
thing to do, but I am convinced now that 
the printing of the review of Dr. Williams’ 
book . . . had a wholesome and stimulating 
effect.” 


New York ministers 
oppose school prayer 


The attempt by the New York State 
Board of Regents to make formal prayer 
routine in the classroom has brought opposi- 
tion from the Liberal Ministers Club of New 
York in December. 


Meeting at the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls, the group expressed “grave doubts 
concerning the wisdom and desirability” of 
saying prayers in the public schools. It 
argued that children should learn prayer at 
home and church, that the religious customs 
of New York’s varied groups would make a 
formal prayer difficult, that prayers in school 
imposed as routine might be a step toward 
collapsing the wall of separation between 
church and state. 

Several ministers in New York State have 
denounced the proposition of the state Board 
of Regents that school prayer be imposed in 
the public schools. 


Newspapers have quoted particularly the 
opposition of the Unitarians. In Schenec- 
tady, the board of the First Methodist 
Church and the First Unitarian Society of 
America joined the New York Board of 
Rabbis and the Freethinkers of America in 
opposition. 


Rev. David Rhys Williams of the First 
Unitarian Church, Rochester, said, according 
to the report in the Democrat and Chronicle, 
“to impose any act of worship on anyone for 
whatever reason is to violate the most sacred 
of all inalienable rights,” and declared that 
“worship that is not wholly voluntary is a 
travesty on religion.” 


ROBERT MacNEIL’S installation in the 
federated church at Berlin, Mass. was held 
Jan. 20. 


PROVIDENCE: Men and women over 65 come to the West- 
minster Unitarian Church’s Golden Age club for bridge and 
good fun. 
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DESPITE A BROKEN ARM: Rev. G. Richard Kuch speaks at the rededication 
of his remodeled Fort Worth church (formerly Baptist building) in spite of a painful 
broken arm encountered in the final moments of hanging sheetrock from a ladder 
so the building would be finished in time. Church members did all the work, building 
the redwood panelling, carpeting the chancel and platform, sandpapering and re- 
finishing the old pews. Before the opening last fall, men and women worked more 
than 48 consecutive hours to get the job done. (Left to right, seated): Rev. Richard 
Gibbs, Memphis; Rev. John Telfer, Wichita; Rev. Robert Raible, Dallas; Kenneth B. 
White, A. U. A. board member, Dallas; Rev. Albert D’Orlando, New Orleans; Charles 
E. Aldrich, Fort Worth, president; and Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Oklahoma City. 


Evangelist Billy Graham meets opposition 
from Unitarian ministers in U. S. capital 


As Time magazine put it in its Feb. 11 
issue: 

“When Evangelist Billy Graham began 
drawing crowds to Washington’s National 
Guard armory with his prayer ‘crusade,’ 
most of the capital’s Protestant clergymen 
looked on with either approval or polite 
silence. Not so the Rey. A. Powell Davies, 
pastor of Washington’s socially prominent 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church.” 

Davies, Dilworth Lupton of the First 
Unitarian Church, Richmond, and Ross 
Weston, Arlington, Va., denounced the pro- 
ceedings. Weston called Graham: “a re- 
ligious disaster” who was “putting a mark 
upon religion that will take at least a gen- 
eration to erase. 

From the pulpit of All Souls’, Washington, 
Davies warned his congregation that Gra- 
ham’s preoccupation with sin was apt to stir 
up dangerous “guilt feelings’ among the 
populace. Soon after, he engaged in a battle 
of words in the Washington Post with Dr. 
George Docherty, pastor of New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, who denounced 
Unitarians for not believing in the Revealed 
Truth of God in Holy Scripture. 

Dr. Davies, with wily aplomb, requested 
Dr. Docherty, as “a mature theologian” to 
explain to him how the three persons of the 
Trinity could hold regular conferences in 
heaven, as Graham had maintained, and 
where the Bible supported the fiery evan- 
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gelist’s contention that heaven is a 1,600 mile 
cube with trees that bear a different fruit 
each month. 


Unitarian judge dissents, 


citing religious freedom 


Judge Frederick Hamley, judge of the 
Washington State Supreme Court and mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, stated recently in a dissenting 
opinion that religious freedom protects 
Christian Scientists who are students at the 
state university from submitting to TB 
x-rays. 

Declaring that the relatively small in- 
cidence of tuberculosis on the campus at the 
University of Washington presented no 
“clear and present danger,” he said that the 
government should beware of small en- 
croachments upon the civil liberties of its 
people. 

“It is in such ways as this, if at all, that 
our basic liberties will be lost,” wrote Judge 
Hamley. “As a people we will rise quickly 
to defend our freedom from brazen dicta- 
tors, foreign or domestic. Can we, how- 
ever, withstand the insidious erosion pro- 
duced by a multiplicity of little instances 
where, as here, a guaranteed right is set 
aside because it interferes with what is said 


to be good for us?” 


ARTHUR W. COOLIDGE 

Former Lt. Gov. Arthur W. Coolidge of 
Reading, Mass., died Jan. 22 at 70 years of 
age. The GOP standard-bearer against Gov. 
Dever last year, he served as lieutenant gov- 
ernor from 1947 to 1949. He was a fourth 
cousin of the late President Calvin Coolidge. 

A graduate of Tufts College and Harvard 
Law School, he had been active in politics 
for many years and was president of the 
Senate in 1945. He held the state’s second 
highest office, under a Unitarian governor, 
Robert F. Bradford. 

Officiating at the funeral services were 
Rey. William E. Billingham, of the Reading 
Unitarian Church; and Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts State Senate. 

Said Dr. Eliot: “Arthur Coolidge be- 
longed in the Puritan tradition that has con- 
stituted so great a part of the moral and 
spiritual heritage of Massachusetts. In all 
his relationships of his personal and public 
life he was guided by his sense of duty, and 
he never compromised with the requirements 
of a sense of honor that was rooted and 
grounded in his religion.” 


Unitarian youth protest 


racial bombing in Miami 


American Unitarian Youth was one of a 
group of national young peoples’ organiza- 
tions which sent a telegram to President 
Truman protesting the failure of local Miami 
authorities to protect minority groups against 
attack and requesting the intervention of 
federal authorities in similar situations. 

The wire, signed by national Catholic and 
Jewish youth organizations, the Collegiate 
Council for the UN, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the YMCA and the AUY stated that 
Florida’s police seemed unable to protect 
minorities from bombing attacks. 

The AUY was also one of 13 groups to 
sponsor a fund dedicated to the improve- 
ment of intergroup relations, established in 
the name of Harry T. Moore, NAACP 
leader, who was killed Christmas night by a 
bomb at Mims, Fla. The fund will go to 
conduct community seminars and to make 
scholarship grants for study in race relations. 


Laymen back UNESCO 
at New York Conference 


Unitarian laymen were well represented 
at the third national conference of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, held at 
Hunter College, New York City, January 
27-31. 

In recognition of the Laymen’s League's 
contribution to the establishment of United 
Nations Day, invitations were sent to two 
delegates from the League. William C. 
Loring, Jr., secretary, and H. Talbot Pear- 
son, newly appointed executive director, 
represented the League at the conference. 
A number of other Unitarians were dele- 
gates from other organizations and Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and former Moderator of 
the A.U.A. presided over the conference. 


Delegates from 14 states vote 
for Alliance policy changes 


January has for several years meant the 
annual out-of-New England Board Meeting. 
Alliances in New Orleans, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Washington—and in 1952, Syracuse, 
N. Y., have played hostess to the national 
meeting. This year visitors attended from 
14 states and the District of Columbia. 
Gathering in the May Memorial Church, 
Jan. 9-10, the General Alliance Board and 
program committees met to evaluate past 
activities and plan future ones. 


Highlighting the Board deliberations were 
the report of the decision of the National 
Council of Churches excluding Unitarian 
and Universalist women from the Depart- 
ment of United Church Women; the an- 
nouncement of the $2;225 Zwissler legacy; a 
warning that the General Alliance budget is 
still very tight; the appointment of Mrs. John 
Howard of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as the 
new World Fellowship chairman; and the 
establishment of the policy that “only the 
President or her designated representative 
shall make public pronouncements in the 
name of the membership on the basis of 
resolutions voted at annual meeting.” 


Two committees were authorized; one to 
consider the advisability of biennial rather 
than annual national leadership training con- 
ferences, a second to explore possible areas 
of cooperation between Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist women. A resolution opposing the 
appointment of an Ambassador to the Vati- 
can was presented to the Board by the Edu- 
cation Committee, but in view of the policy 
previously established, the Board recom- 
mended individual action on the part of 
Branch and Alliance members. A group of 
Alliance members subsequently sent, as in- 
dividuals, a letter of protest to the President. 


May meeting planned 


Plans for the annual meeting were an- 
nounced including a workshop on May 22, 
a fellowship dinner that evening, the annual 
meeting itself on May 23, and, an innova- 
tion this year, a coffee hour at the Arlington 
Street Church sponsored by the General 
Alliance following the Anniversary Sermon. 


The General Alliance visitors agreed that 
it would be impossible to conceive of a more 
hospitable church and Alliance than they 
found in Syracuse. Despite the handicaps 
normal in a church awaiting a new minister, 
the Alliance, under the presidency of Mrs. 
F, Brainard Fancher, and with a committee 
skillfully chaired by Mrs. Warren Walsh, 
provided a friendly, comfortable atmosphere 
and gastronomically speaking, highly edible 
fare. The friendly spirit which extended all 
the way from blackboard illustrated greet- 
ings to the Alliance “ladies” from Church 


School Grades IV and VI, to the past minis- © 


ters wife, Mrs. Glenn Canfield, in the final 
dedication service, was appreciatively re- 
ceived and warmly reciprocated by the 


visitors from 14 states and the District of — 


Columbia. 


Evanston’s drive successful 
Nineteen new members have joined the 
Evanston, IIl., Alliance as a result of its 
1951-52 membership drive. In addition to 
asking for dues, the committee gave the 
members an opportunity to contribute finan- 
cially to the Alliance. Drawing attention to 
the fact that the Alliance had scheduled only 
one money raising affair, the chairman, Mrs. 
J. Kendall Fullerton wrote, “it is the feeling 
of the group that we would prefer to place 
our efforts on the type of programs outlined. 
” These included a report on the Na- 
tional Leadership Training Conference, a 
panel discussion on the White House Con- 
ference, a meeting of the Good Neighbor 
Council with the topic “Intercultural Educa- 
tion in Public Schools,” an interview of three 
citizens of Evanston on the subject “What It 
Is Like to Be a Negro in Evanston,” and a 
discussion on “How Is the UN Serving the 
Cause of Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward 
Men.” Generous contributions to the 
amount of $87 seemed to corroborate the 
chairman’s faith that an emphasis on pro- 
gram rather than money-making was what 
the members wanted. 


Cake mixes make friends 

Coventry, England, to the World Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Day Alliance of the 
Third Church, Chicago, no longer is just a 
place on the map or a saying. It’s the home 
of the New Great Meeting House on Holy- 
head Road, opened in 1937, developed out 
of the Old Great Meeting House, built in 
1700, and the first non-conformist church in 
that city. Alliance members know this, and 
much else about the history of the church 
and its modern philosophy and program, be- 


news 


cause an exchange of letters is part of the 
program of the World Fellowship Commit- 
tee in Third Church. On two oceasions 
letters were supplemented by gift boxes of 
scarce food articles; the gracious thank-you 
note from the English Alliance indicated 
that cake mixes can speak as clearly as 
words when Alliance women are friends! 
. . . Exchanging letters with a friend of the 
liberal faith in Sydney, Australia, is an 
activity of the Third Church Evening Alli- 
ance. Members are sharing in both letter- 
writing and the sending of reading material. 


‘Sou-W ester’ Blows Refreshingly 


“The Sou’wester” bulletin of the Unitarian 
Women’s Alliances of the Southwest has 
again brought good reading to headquarters 
especially the editorial comment: “We know 
that EVERY Southwest Alliance will have at 
least one delegate at (the General Alliance 
Conference at) Asilomar next summer,” and 
the report of Mrs. W. S. Weidorn of New 
Orleans that “Blue Ridge was tops in so 
many areas. I gained a sense of comfort 
and challenge from the speakers, minister 
and scientist. The daily practice of group 
dynamics opened new avenues of individual 
satisfaction and effective participation in de- 
veloping the new year’s plans.” 


Study ‘Released time’ 

Reports of visits to church schools and 
public schools plus study of up-to-date 
source material on ‘released time’ for re- 
ligious education will be included in the Lan- 
caster, Pa., Alliance’s March meeting. Under 
the leadership of the Education Chairman, 
Mrs. Roger B. Brown, Alliance members will 
be brought up-to-date on this problem of 
vital importance to Unitarians. 
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Indiana 
Illinois 

Iowa 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
New York 
Virginia 
Tennessee 
Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont 
Indiana 

New York 
Ontario 


Melbourne 8XY 4:30 p. m 
San Diego KFMB-550 9:30 a. m. 
Stockton KXOB-1280 8:30 p. m. 
Los Angeles KFWB-980 10:15 p. m. 
Long Beach KFOX-1280 8:00 a. m. 
Indianapolis WFBM-1260 9:15 a. m. 
Chicago WJJD-1160 11:00 a. m. 
Sioux City KCOM-620 10:00 a. m. 
New Orleans WTPS-940 9:30 a. m. 
Gardner WHOB-1490 

New Bedford WNBH- 11:00 a. m. 

WFME-1340 

Norton WARA-1820 1:80 p. m. 
Toledo WTOL-1230 10:00 a.m. 
Youngstown WBBW 9:05 a. m. 
Tulsa KTUL 11:00 a. m. 
Schenectady WSNY-1240 = 9:15 p.m. 
Norfolk WGH-1310 9:45 a. m. 
Knoxville WNOX-990 11:00 a. m. 
Newport WRJM-1540 ~=—:11:00 a. m. 
Meadville WMGW 11:00 a. m. 
Burlington WCAX-620 11:00 a. m. 
Fort Wayne WKAM-1220 8:45 a. m. 
Newburgh WGNY-1220 11:15 a. m. 
Ottawa CBO 8:15 a. m. 


(Please notify news office by April 1 for May programs) 
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Unitarians 
of the month 


QNY AKAD 


Mayor Clark 


Philadelphia elects mayor 


on city-reform platform 

Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Philadelphia’s first 
Democratic mayor since 1884 and a “birth- 
right Unitarian,” took office in January, 
promising to clean up corruption in the City 
of Brotherly Love. 

The vigorous attorney defeated by a 122,- 
000 majority an old-line Baptist minister, 
Rev. Dan Poling, who was backed by the 
city machine. Clarke is a man with a wide 
background and varied honors—from a 
Phi Beta Kappa key won at Harvard College 
to the Bronze Star, Legion of Merit, Military 
Order of British Empire and Honorary Wings 
of the Chinese Air Force, won during the 
war as colonel and for a time Acting Chief 
of Staff in the India-Burma-China theater. 

He was born in Philadelphia, Oct. 21, 
1901, son of a family who helped found the 
Unitarian Church of Germantown. A grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, he has practised law since 1926 and 
was formerly secretary of the Philadelphia 
Bar Association. He was one of the found- 
ers of. the Philadelphia Chapter, Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

“T have always considered myself a Uni- 
tarian,” says the new mayor. “I believe 
that the whole spirit’ and teaching of the 
Unitarian Church requires members of our 
denomination to contribute to the best of 
their ability to the ethical solution on a 
spiritual plane of some pressing problem of 
modern life. My particular inclination has 
always been towards politics. An oppor- 
tunity presented itself to be of service in 
my local community and I shall do my best 
to take advantage of it. 

“The Sunday morning service at the Uni- 
tarian Church at Germantown is a very real 
asset to anyone who wishes to keep his ideals 
high and his determination fixed.” 
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Will Gov. Stevenson be 
6th Unitarian President? 


Goy. Adlai Ewing Stevenson, member of 
the Bloomington, IIl., Unitarian church, is 
openly being talked of as a_ possibility — 
with President Truman’s backing — for the 
Democratic Presidential candidacy next fall. 
These rumors, backed by the signature of a 
number of leading Washington correspon- 
dents, moved the Illinois governor into the 
political spotlight. In Time’s cover story of 
Jan. 28, he was called “Sir Galahad” and 
three full pages were given over to an analy- 
sis of his three years as governor, during 
which he cut down political patronage, 
established a merit system in the state police 
force, increased state aid to school districts, 
launched a road-improvement program, im- 
proved the welfare program and other re- 
form measures. 

Said Time: “While Governor Stevenson 
was born a Democrat, his inheritence in- 
cludes some stoutly Republican forebears. 
‘If it’s true that politics is the art of com- 
promise, he says, I've had a good start; my 
mother was a Republican and a Unitarian, 
my father was a Democrat and a Presby- 
terian. I ended up in his party and her 
church, ” 

In the Christian Science Monitor, he got 
nearly a half-page story. Max K. Gil- 
strap said Stevenson who has a long back- 
ground in international affairs, is “keenly 
conscience of the need for public awareness 
and concern over individual responsibilities 
in government.” He quoted Stevenson as 
saying: “to preach the blessings of democ- 
racy and justice without practising them is 
hypocrisy.” 

In Atlantic Monthly’s February issue, a 
picture of Stevenson was on the cover and 
his was the lead article on “Who runs the 
gambling machines?” 

William Howard Taft was the fifth Uni- 
tarian président. Is it possible Stevenson 
might defeat Taft’s son and become the 
sixth? 


SIDNEY A. PETERMAN: After two years 
at the Unitarian Church of Eugene, Ore., 
he accepted a call to Columbus, Ohio, when 
Dr. John F. Hayward resigned to head the 
Religion and Art department at Meadville 
Theological School. 


ONE OF THE ‘BEST’: A sermon by Dr. 
Richard Steiner, minister of the Church of 
Our Father, Portland, Ore., was in the new 
Macmillan book, “Best Sermons of 1951.” 


UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS: Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, was quoted in several 
Boston papers after he spoke at King's 
Chapel the day King George VI of England 
died... . Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, First 
Unitarian Church, Baltimore, was the sub- 
ject of a half-page feature story in the Balti- 
more Sun on occasion of his 40th year in the 
ministry, his 10th at Baltimore. . . . Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, International Field Repre- 
sentative of CARE was interviewed on con- 
ditions abroad in the Boston Traveler... . 
Rev. Albert D’Orlando, New Orleans, wrote 
a letter to the editor printed in Saturday 
Review of Literature on Unitarian religious 
education. .. . J. H. Penix, member of the 
new fellowship at Jackson, Miss., was au- 
thor of a letter in the latest Commentary, 
explaining Unitarianism as a “non-creedal” 
faith in answer to a statement by David 
Daiches on Unitarian beliefs. 


MENTAL HEALTH 
LEADER: Louis J. 
Schuldt, member of 
the St. Paul, Minn. 
| Unitarian church, and 
| member of the Uni- 
ee | tarian committee on 
yD > | state hospitals for the 
i i mentally ill that 
a helped bring hospital 
be a reform in the state, 
has been appointed 
executive director of the South Dakota 
Mental Health Association. He is now 
psychiatric social worker at the Veterans’ 
Administration Neuropsychiatric Hospital of 
Fort Meade. 


PROFS’ PRESIDENT: Vernon E. Lichten- 
stein president of the board of the Peoples 
Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was 
recently elected president of the Iowa Con- 
ference of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. He is professor of Eng- 
lish at Coe College, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa where he received his Ph.D. 
As president of the Coe chapter of AAUP, 
he drew up the criticism of the Douds Bill 
(loyalty oath) which through wide public- 
ity helped defeat the bill in the legislature 
last year. He is a man of wide interests— 
he was an air force officer from 1943 to 1946 
and specializes in research in language and 
poetry. The Iowa AAUP conference, he 
says, “is embarking on an educational cam- 
paign to bring to the people of Iowa a fuller 
understanding of their stake in academic 
freedom 


Sermon Titles of the Month 
“When It is Right To Do What Is Natural’—Straughan Gettier, West Roxbury, Mass. 
“Job Specifications for a U. S. President—52-’56.” Paul A. Bliss, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
“Does It Pay To Be A Saint?”—Amold F. Westwood, Champaign-Urbana, II]. 
“Do All Roads Lead to Rome or Moscow?”—Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., Rockford, Ill. 
“This is the Army, Mister Jones’—Aron S. Gilmartin, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“Humanity’s Debt to Heretics”—George Marshfield, Ottawa. 
“Why Are Revivals Harmful?’—Dilworth Lupton, Richmond, Va. 
“Our Tribute to an Old God”—Alfred E. Von Stilli, Brownsville, Tex. 
“Curfew in Cairo”—John O. Fisher, West Newton, Mass. 
“Declare Your Independence”—Arthur W. Olsen, Toledo, Ohio. 


Church expansion fund voted 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met on Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 12 and Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 13, with preliminary informal sessions, 
and meetings of the various divisional coun- 
cils and department committees on Monday 
and Tuesday, February 11 and 12. The 
preliminary sessions as well as the more for- 
mal meeting were very well attended, there 
being 31 members out of the total of 37 on 
the Board present at one time or another. 
Judge Lawrence Brooks, chairman of the 
Board, presided on Tuesday evening and 
on Wednesday, when the official business 
was transacted. 


The applications of four new fellowships 
desirous of membership in the Association 
were approved. These are: The Unitarian 
Fellowship of Baton Rouge, Louisiana; The 
Unitarian Fellowship of Park Forest, Illinois; 
The Unitarian Fellowship of West Lafayette, 
Indiana; and the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Paducah, Kentucky. It was voted also to 
accept into membership in the Association 
two new Unitarian churches, namely, the 
First Unitarian Church of South Bend, In- 
diana, and the Unitarian Society of New 
Haven, Connecticut. It was requested that 
fraternal greetings be sent by the Associa- 
tion to the liberal Aglipayan group in the 
Independent Church of the Philippines, 
which will celebate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of that church in the sum- 
mer of this year. 

It was voted to request the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom to place upon its agenda 
at the Oxford Congress this summer the con- 
sideration of a request that the said Inter- 
national Association might be recognized 
by UNESCO as a consultative member. The 
World Council of Churches is recognized in 
such a capacity. 

The Board appointed Mr. Victor M. 
Knight, Canadian Vice-President of the As- 
sociation, to represent the Association on the 
occasions of the installations of the Rev. 
Fred I Cairns in Hamilton, Ontario, and the 
Rey. John A. Crane, in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 

Two resolutions concerning the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican by the 
President of the United States were consid- 
ered but laid upon the table. It was voted 
to appoint a committee to undertake such 
steps as may be necessary to secure the leg- 
islation to modify the Social Security law 
so as to enable such churches as desire it 
to bring their clergy under the benefits of 
the law. 

It was voted that it is our intention to (1) 
increase by selective contact and discussion 
the number of existing Unitarian parishes 
willing to hear and give unbiased consid- 
eration to Negro candidates for pulpits; (2) 
to broaden opportunities for Negroes to 
serve as assistant or associate ministers in 
our regional Unitarian churches; and (8) 
that the Board of Directors of the A.U.A. 
shall refer this matter of intention and a 
program therefore to the Denominational 


Planning Council for its information and 
consideration by the cooperating agencies. 


A special committee was authorized to 
be appointed to make plans for appropriate 
observances of the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
which celebration would occur in 1953. 


The Treasurer of the Association was au- 
thorized to purchase in cooperation with the 
Universalist church of America a parsonage 
property in Atlanta, Georgia, the money to 
be used for the same to be taken from 
the Atlanta, Georgia, account, and the pur- 
chase to be made, of course, in connection 
with the new joint Unitarian-Universalist 
church in Atlanta. The Treasurer was also 
authorized until further vote by the Board 
of Directors or its Executive Committee, to 
make loans to churches from certain loan 
funds of the Association when authorized to 
do so by the unanimous vote of the Building 
Loan Fund Committee, and also to make 
payments under the same _ conditions 
from the income of some of the special funds 
of the Association coming under the cate- 
gories of Religious Education, Extension 
and Maintenance, and the Department of 
the Ministry. 


The Board reaffirmed previous acts of 
January and March, 1951 relative to a pay- 
as-you-go policy, and to the restricted or 
limited use of unrestricted funds. It sub- 
sequently voted to recommend to the May 
Meeting of the Board for the next fiscal year 
a budget based upon estimated income from 
endowment of $170,000, estimated income 
from United Unitarian Appeal, receipts of 
1951 and 1952 of $70,000, and of un- 
restricted capital to be applied of $49,900, 
this last figure being 75 per cent of the aver- 
age amount of unrestricted capital received 
by the Association in the last ten years. 
This would make a total budget for 1952 to 
1953 of $289,900, which would represent a 
considerable cut below the budget of the 
fiscal year now coming to a close. There was 
much discussion of the need for new money 
to convert fellowships now ready to become 
churches into churches, and reviewing of 
various possibilities in this regard, and after 
consultation with the Board of the United 
Unitarian Appeal in reference to a proposed 
separate appeal, it was finally voted to re- 
spond to the request from the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal board itself that the A.U.A. 
promise in advance that any monies which 
it receives in this year’s campaign from the 
United Appeal over and above the original 
quota of $75,000 will be earmarked auto- 
matically for this specific purpose of making 
five fellowships into churches, this up to the 
total of .$15,000, and that money received 
above that figure will be used in the gen- 
eral field of Church Extension. 

A report of the Committee on Denomina- 
tional Integration was accepted and referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

By Board vote the date of the Annual 
Meeting of the Association, to be held in 
Boston, was set as May 27 at nine a. m. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


COUNCIL ISSUES PAMPHLET: The 
Unitarian Emergency Service Council, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Rev. Walter 
D. Kring, has published two pamphlets now 
available for distribution. One hundred 
copies of “Your Chaplain Welcomes You,” 
a four-page leaflet, have been sent to each 
Unitarian and Universalist chaplain serving 
in the armed forces. “What Next?—Civilian 
or Soldier?’—an eight-page pamphlet ad- 
dressed to young men facing the draft—has 
been revised by the Council and distributed 
by several ministers and in private schools. 
The Council has sent copies to headmasters 
and school superintendents. Becker Junior 
College, of Worcester, is publishing its own 
edition of this pamphlet. The Council is 
working on a revised version of “Think on 
These Things.” This collection of readings 
was in such demand that one million copies 
were printed during World War IL. 


NEW EDITOR: Robert C. North, member 
of the board of trustees at the Palo Alto 
Unitarian Church, and research assistant at 
Hoover Library, has been appointed editor 
of the Pacific Spectator, well-known literary 
journal. 


““ComeE Let Us REAson 
TOGETHER” 


Is it not reasonable to believe that 
this world would be a better place 
to live in without beverage alcohol, 
that the many evils resulting from it 
far outbalance any possible good it 
does? Is it not reasonable to say that 
if we sincerely seek to establish a 
kingdom of righteousness (“Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done,” as we 
say so easily in our prayers) it be- 
hooves us, as Unitarians, to raise all 
possible standards to that end—even 
to the extent of a reasonable personal 
sacrifice? Is it not reasonable to be 
willing to forego, for the sake of ex- 
ample, (even though ourselves free 
from harm) a practice which, if gen- 
erally followed, will produce, and in 
fact does produce, widespread evil, 
misery, poverty, despair, and degrada- 
tion? Is it not a moral and a religious 
duty to set an example that when 
followed by others will always uplift, 
never degrade? Can we, as Chris- 
tians, seeking the advancement and 
upbuilding of human character, and 
therefore society as a whole, do less? 

What are the reasonable answers 
to these questions? If you give them 
the answers we hope you will, we 
should like you to join us. 


Livingston Stebbins 
Vice-President 


Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS: The 
January issue of the Register told about a 
Thanksgiving celebration in Sharon, Mass., 
in which all the religious groups participated 
— Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. The story 
said that this was a Union Service, in which 
the town worshipped together. The fact 
that such a united service would have been 
contrary to Roman Catholic doctrine was 
brought to the Register’s attention, and the 
“service” was described more fully. It was 
a Thanksgiving celebration, not a service, 
expressing the gratitude of all the partici- 
pants for their many blessings. This was 
the first major activity of the Sharon Inter- 
Faith Council, whose present president is 
Rev. John Baker. The purpose of the new 
Council is to promote cooperation in spheres 
of interest common to all seven religious 
groups in town so that mutual understand- 
ing will be enhanced. Its more important 
function took place last month, when it 
sponsored a Brotherhood Banquet attended 
by citizens regardless of race or creed. The 
speaker was Dr. Eddy Asirvatham, the 
Indian author, scholar, and teacher, now at 
Boston University. 


C.O.IN FRANCE: Capt. William N. Mans- 
field, USNR member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, has been or- 
dered to duty March 1 at La Pallice, France, 
as commanding officer for the Military Sea 


_ present beautiful building. 


MRS. CHAS. W. WATSON 


Dec. 1, just fourteen days before her 95th 
birthday anniversary, the First Unitarian 
Society of Salt Lake City lost its most in- 
fluential member. This city was only nine 
years old, a tiny frontier village of adobe 
houses, when Mrs. Watson was born. 

Mrs. Watson was the child of pioneer 
Mormon immigrants from England and was 
reared in a frontier family of nine children. 
Her formal schooling ended at the age of 
thirteen but her education never ended. It 
is difficult for us today to estimate the cour- 
age necessary in the early days for a person 
to renounce the Mormon church and become 
a Unitarian. Reprisals were many, constant, 
and of many kinds. ° Mrs. Watson paid a 
great price for her freedom and valued it 
accordingly. 

How so busy a housewife and mother as 
Mrs. Watson could accomplish so much in 
one lifetime has been a marvel to her friends. 
She was one of the founders and a lifelong 
board member of the famous Neighborhood 
House, and long before Utah achieved state- 
hood she struggled for women’s rights. 

Over the years she held practically every 
office in the church, church school, and 
women’s societies. She was a member of 
the building committee that erected the 
She was the 
only person ever elected an honorary life 
member of the board of trustees. 


Unitarian Pacifist 
Fellowship 


—if you wish to break with 
the war system, write 


Rev. Straughan Gettier 
70 Carey St., 
West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


jFaising plan ever devised. 


NOW! Your organization can 


Raise *25 to*500 


WITHOUT INVESTING 
A SINGLE PENNY! 


IT’S EASY with the NEW 
1952 Hudson Prize Win- 


ning Fund Raising Plan. Write at 
Simply show specially se- once for 
lected gift and Household Free Cata- 
items that everyone wants. log and 


New Free 
Booklet 
How to go 
about a 
successful 
Fund Rais- 


Wonderful values .. . all 
—and you make big profits. 
PROVED by thousands of 
women’s church societies 
and Fraternal groups every- 
where as the best fund 


Hudson Products Corp. 


61 East 11th St., New York 3, N.Y. © Dept. CR3 


Transportation Service. 


HAROLD SCOTT 


TODAY THE CHOICE IS WITH US 


(Continued from page 9) 


freight.” At this very moment we have eight Fellowships 
ready to become churches. They have the required number 
of members, the ability to meet the financial requirements, 
the desire to call ministers, places to meet—but we cannot 
meet our part of the plan which we proposed to these groups 
when they were organized! It is tragic, no less. Here we 
have the opportunity to gather in one year as many churches 
as we once hoped to gather in a decade and we cannot meet 
the financial requirements. 

We need these new churches badly—we need the strength 
they will bring to our body. In these days when the forces 
of reaction are spending millions to stop the onward drive of 
liberalism, we face an opportunity such as never before in 
our history has been made available to us. This type of 
extension is mandatory unless we complacently set ourselves 
to the task of putting on the brakes—of retreating in the face 
of unparalleled success. Are we to throw in the towel when 
victory is in sight? 

It is money from living Unitarians that is so badly needed. 
The United Unitarian Appeal today is the most important 
thing in liberalism, for through it we liberals can buy the only 
type of insurance available against reactionary authority in 
America. To refuse to pour out our money in an appeal such 
as the one now before us is, in effect, to betray the genius of 
our tradition. We move forward or we retreat before the 
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forces seeking to control the nation. Let’s all invest in the 
future of America, in the kind of America we want our chil- 
dren to live in: a free America. 

Let it not be recorded that our children cried, “Shame,” 
when the history of our generation in the Days of Destiny 
was related to them. We may not again be afforded this op- 
portunity. The procession of history may not again pass by 


this way—today the choice is with us. J. Rs. 


SIC 


One of the tragedies of inflation is the fact that rising prices 
reduce the individual contribution to agencies. striving to 
maintain their normal activities on which the life and exten- 
sion of our churches depend. 

The Star Island Corporation finds itself in just such cir- 
cumstances. The increased costs of maintenance of the is- 
land, without similar increases in income could make the Op- 
eration of Star Island Conferences impossible. Faced with 
one of its greatests deficits, the Corporation is sponsoring an 
event in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on April 18 that may 
mean success or failure in the years just ahead. All Shoalers 
and friends of Star Island are urged to assist in the main- 
tenance of this generating point of our denominational vitality. 


R. M. Ty. 


The Nominating Committee reports to the denomination 


In presenting its slate of candidates for 
the Annual Meeting of the AUA in May, 
1952, the Nominating Committee is unani- 
mous in feeling that the interests of our 
fellowship will be wisely and conscientiously 
served. The Nominating Committee has 
been faced with an “embarrassment of 
riches” for the reduction in the size of the 
AUA Board has made it impossible even to 
continue in office all those now serving effec- 
tively on the Board, to say nothing of adding 
new candidates who are fitted and willing to 
serve the denomination in this capacity. 
However, the Committee is confident that 
the many able individuals whose services 
cannot be utilized on the Board at the 
present time will continue to support the de- 
nomination whole-heartedly through the 
other denominational organizations and 
agencies so essential to the strength and 
vitality of our fellowship. 


The committee presents the following 
nominations: 


FOR THREE VICE-PRESIDENNTS 


(To serve for a term of one year) 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ontario 
J. Ray Shute, Monroe, North Carolina 
Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 


FOR SIX DIRECTORS 


(To serve for a term of three years) 
Theodore C. Abell, Sacramento, California 
Lawrence G. Brooks, Medford, Massachu- 

setts 
Francis Campbell, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


THIS YEAR IN LENT 
INTRODUCE THE SCRIPTURES 
TO YOUR NEIGHBORS WHO 
PERHAPS ARE NOT SO WELL 

ACQUAINTED WITH THEM 


THE WIDEST VARIETIES 
IN MANY LANGUAGES 

AT MODERATE PRICES 
MAY BE HAD FROM 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 
California 
A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and_ in-service 
training emphasizea counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


Dudley H. Dorr, Lancaster, Massachusetts 

William W. Lewis, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire 

Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Michigan. 


The committee calls attention to the pro- 
visions for nominations by petition, found 
in Article VIII, Section 5, of the By-Laws of 
the Association, as follows: 


SECTION 5. NOMINATIONS BY PETI- 
TION. A nomination for any officer, direc- 
tor, or member of the Business Committee, 
Program Committee or Nominating Commit- 
tee may also be made by petition; provided 
that a person nominated by petition for an 
officer or director shall be qualified for such 
office under Article V, Section 1. Such a peti- 
tion shall be signed by not less than twenty- 
five voting members of churches or fellow- 
ships which are members of the Association, 
but no more than five such members of any 
one member church or member fellowship 
shall be counted as part of the required 
twenty-five signatures. A separate nomina- 
tion petition shall be filed for each candi- 
date. If any such petition be filed with the 
Secretary not less than sixty days prior to 
the date set for the next annual meeting or 
General Conference, as the case may be, the 
name of the person thus nominated shall be 
placed upon the ballot for such meeting. 
Persons nominated by petition shall be so 
designated on the ballot. 


In accordance with the above section, the 
deadline for filing nomination petitions is 
March 27, 1952. 

Respectfully submitted for the Nominat- 
ing Committee: 


John F. Blatt 

Mrs. Harry R. Burns 

Clarence H. Dench 

Gerald R. FitzPatrick 

Leonard M. Hunting 

Gerald F. Weary 

Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, Secretary 
Frank S. Symons, Chairman 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
REWARDS 


OF PERSONAL RELIGION 


February 18. Know Thyself. 
February 25. The Quest for Happiness. 


March 3. The Freedom of the Re- 
ligious Man. 

March 10. The Source of Morality. 

March 17. The Value of a Creed. 

March 24. The Power of Love. 


By 
RUDOLPH ROELL, A.B. 
Rector, St. Paul’s Church 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


NEW MODERATOR NOMINATED: Dr. 
Dexter Perkins was nominated at the Gen- 
eral AUA Conference in Montreal for the 
position of AUA moderator. He is a pro- 
fessor of history and head of the department 
in the University of Rochester, and if elected 
at May Meetings, will serve as moderator for 
two years. Long active in studies of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, Dr. Perkins is now presi- 
dent of the Salzburg Seminar in American 
Studies, and author of a number of books 
on diplomacy. He was official ohistorian for 
the overseas branch of the OWI at the 
United Nations conference, San Francisco, 
and first professor of American history and 
institutions at Cambridge, England, 1945-46. 
Dr. Perkins is a Harvard graduate, and 
earned his Ph.D. there in 1914, and recently 
was elected chairman of the Harvard Foun- 
dation for Advanced Study and Research. 
A member of the Rochester, N. Y., Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Perkins has served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, is active in the 
Laymen’s League. He is President of the 
Board of Governors of the Genesee Hospi- 
tal, chairman of the Board of the Rochester 
Association for the United Nations, chairman 
of the Foreign Policy Association, and Presi- 
dent of the Corporation of the Harley 
School. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY: At the con- 
ference sponsored by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union and church schools committee 
of the A. U. A. division of education at 
Second Church, Boston, Jan. 30, more than 
300 parents and teachers crowded the audi- 
torium and a number had to be turned away. 
Main speaker at the unprecedented confer- 
ence was Dr. Elizabeth Manwell, Beacon 
Press author. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS, — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS. — THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins, Jr., Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 A. M.; 
Church School 11 A.M.; Children’s Church 
11:40 A. M.; Morning Worship 11 A. M.; Junior 
Highers 3 P.M.; High Schoolers 5 P. M.; Col- 
lege-Age Supper 7 P.M. THE CHURCH OF 
THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON WEL- 
COMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


KING’S Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. 
George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 


preachers. Ali are welcome. 
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does your church mean this to you? 


The North Side Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh is not a large 
church. But its influence upon the lives of its members is very | 
large . . . one Sunday recently, the church asked its people why 
they thought it was worthwhile to support Unitarianism v 
their loyalty ... and their dollars. Here is what some said: 


“Unitarianism fills a gap in my life which nothing else 
can. It is a close approximation of my ideal church.” 
Louis E. Bier, machinist. A former Presbyterian, 
in the last five years, he has been chairman of the church 
forum, member of the board, president of the men’s club. 


“My essential reason for being a Unitarian is that it is today one of the few re- 
maining citadels of freedom in the United States.” 

Joseph E. Korvick, Jr., wholesale appliance distributor. He and his wife 
were Catholics until he discovered Unitarianism 19 years ago. 


“Nowhere else have we found such an expression of 
religious belief so compatible with our own, nor such 
wonderful people to guide and inspire us.” 

Mrs. Lydia Schoenbrunn, housewife and mother. 
She grew up a Methodist, but she and her husband. joined 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, four years ago. 


“Because of the attacks made on liberalism today, I think we should do our 
part to keep the banner of the Northside Unitarian Church in the foreground. 
Never has liberalism been attacked so viciously. Never has it been needed so 
much.” 

John Evans, retired accountant. Member of the church for 25 years, he is 
serving his 17th term as president of the congregation. 


“Unitarianism represents to me my closest contact with 
living religion—an experiment in human relations—one of 
the few places where my ideas in philosophy and ethics 
will always be respected, if not shared.” 

Lowell G. Wayne, research chemist. He learned of 
the liberal church in Sacramento, Calif., 12 years ago. 


May 
It is the only church we have found which fills our religious needs in the 
broader and humanist social sense. In college, we were both agnostics but be- 
cause of a great desire to find some organized religion which stressed social re- 
sponsibility, we kept searching.” 

Lee Howard, assistant safety director, constructon Company. Marian 
Howard, musician. Mr. Howard came from New England but never joined a 
church until he found North Side. He is superintendent of the church school. 


This is what one Unitarian church means to its people. It is 
typical of others. To spread information about liberal religion 
to those who never heard of it, to build new churches, all this 
takes resources—financial, as well as spiritual. 
Your gift to the United Unitarian Appeal strengthens the future of 
Unitarianism. Goal for 1952—$266,350. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological F. aculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


—— 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 


Frederick May Eliot, President Announcement sent on request 


President: WALLACE W. Rossins 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


AL 
MAS Ss 

BACHELORS / 

CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON B, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sat rt! Awa RN 


HELP THE SHOALS! 


Support the gigantic 
ANTIQUE, FOOD, and 
RUMMAGE SALE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 


Friday, April 18, 
10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


Antiques, bric-a-brac, old gold, cos- 
tume jewelry, painted china, glassware, 
rugs, lamps, furniture, dolls, used 
clothing and home cooked food. 


Contact the Shoals representative in 
your church, 
or 


Send articles and contributions to 
Shoals Headquarters, 355 Boylston 
Street Boston, before April 10. Tel: 
CO 6-0040. 


® Talk it up! 
® Contribute! 


© Come to the sale! 


(Sponsored by the Star Island Corporation) 
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